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OPEN FORUM 


What place has tradition in the naming of a magazine? 
We should raise threshold of emotional breaking point 


To the Register: 


I did not vote in favor of the resolution 
at the May meetings to change the name of 
the Christian Register. My reason for not 
voting for it was not because I objected to 
a change in the name but because I believed 
in the democratic process and felt strongly 
that the matter had not been thought through 
sufficiently well nor discussed adequately. 
Even though I believed that a change in 
name was in order, I could not support the 
resolution because I believed that more time 
was needed to give it consideration on the 
part of all our people. 

At the same time it has been both in- 
teresting and disconcerting to follow the 
arguments on both sides. For the most 
part these arguments have been based on 
sentiments and feelings rather than upon 
reason and the facts. Sentiment is a splendid 
thing and is not to be set aside lightly, but 
neither is reason. Therefore, sufficient time 
should be given to the discussion of a 
question of this kind. 

Let us look first at the argument that we 
have come out of the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition. This is true. But since it is true, 
let us be logical and be as fair to one tra- 
dition as to the other and instead of calling 
it The Christian Register, call it the Judaeo- 
Christian Register. 

But before doing that it might be well to 
give some thought to the meaning of tra- 
dition. Chemistry came out of alchemy and 
astronomy came from ancient astrology. 
Such is the traditional background of each 
but neither one thinks of carrying along 
with it the name of the tradition out of 
which it came. I am a subscriber to the 


Harvard astronomical magazine, Sky and 


Telescope, but it is not called the Astro- 
logical Sky and Telescope. 

I, myself, came out of ‘the Lutheran 
church and, therefore, have Lutheranism 
as a great tradition. The Lutheran church 
is a great church and I have many fond 
sentiments in reference to it. But my 
theology and my thinking are far removed 
from the tenets of the Lutheran church. 
Now that I have become a Unitarian out of 
the tradition of Lutheranism, I do not think 
of myself as a Lutheran Unitarian nor 
should I wish people to speak of me as a 
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Lutheran Unitarian, even though I have 
Lutheranism as a tradition and respect it 
highly in its own way. 

There are a great many good people who 
believe that the word Christian stands for 
the religion of Jesus. This is not true. 
Christianity is fundamentally a_ religion 
about Jesus. Primarily the word Christian, 
which comes from the word Christ, stands 
for a theological interpretation of Jesus. 

If Christianity stood for the religion of 
Jesus first of all, then certainly the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
would not exclude Unitarians and Universa- 
lists. No matter how much one may be a 
follower of Jesus, if he does not accept the 
so-called Christology of Jesus as Lord and 
Saviour, then he is not acceptable to the 
National Council. In other words, more 
than 99 per cent of the Christians of the 
world are interested first of all in a theo- 
logical standard rather than a character or 
life standard. We liberals, therefore, con- 
stitute a comparatively small part, perhaps 
a third, of the final one per cent of the so- 
called Christians of the world. Who then 
has the first right to be called Christian? 

Unitarians actually are as far removed 
from what is understood as evangelical 
Christianity as chemistry is removed from 
alchemy or astronomy from old astrology. 

It seems to me that we are making of the 
word Christian, or Christianity, a shibboleth, 
so much so that an individual who fails to 
pronounce it correctly or to pronounce it at 
all is likely to have his head cut off. It 
seems to me that the essence of that some- 
thing which all of us really desire is not 
the type of name we use but the inherent 
values involved. Therefore, why let us 
be so disturbed over a given word? The 
fact is not in the word but in the value of 
the concept that is in our minds. 
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However, if it is the religion of Jesus 
we are really after, then we should not call 
it Christianity, which is a wholly theological 
term now, as we understand it, having been 
made so by the theologians of the ages 
beginning with Paul. On the contrary we 
should call it Jesusianity. In this. case, if 


we were then to be logical, we would not. 


call it the Christian Register, but we would 


- call it the Jesusian Register. 


When it comes to the religion of Jesus, 
we should be careful not to read into it a 
wrong interpretation. We should remember 
that Jesus did not actually found a religion, 
much less a church. He never spoke any- 
thing that was original, because all of his 
statements can be found in the old Jewish 
literature. But what Rabbi Klausner of the 
University of Jerusalem said was true: that 
Jesus was able to cluster the finest things 
of the ancient teachings of his fathers and 
to make them stand out as compelling 
values. 

Many of us believe very strongly in many 
of the teachings of Jesus as drawn from his 
background in Judaism. But we also believe 
in other great leaders in the world and 
draw as well from them. It seems to me that 
we do Jesus a great injustice when we try 
to make him the religious savant of the 
ages. We have actually received as much 
from Judaism as from Jesus. 

We would do well to raise the threshold 
of our emotional breaking point and to con- 
sider wisely all angles to our question of 
changing the name of our official organ. As 
for me, I should eliminate not only the word 
Christian but the word Register and simply 
call our official paper, The Unitarian. Then 
I believe we would be both honest and fair 
to ourselves and to our reading public. — 
REV. FRANK EDWIN SMITH, Regional Director 
for Unitarian Churches in Southern New 
England. 


Who is joining whom 
to become Unitarian? 
To the Register: 


As a Unitarian of many years standing, 
I was both deeply shocked and made pro- 
foundly indignant by the way a certain 
group —I prefer to think it a group rather 
than the represented opinion of the whole 
Unitarian membership — passed a resolution 
in Boston dropping the word “Christian” 
from the Christian Register. 

The reasons advanced for so doing were, 
in my opinion, cowardly to a degree, and 
without any positive philosophy of leadership 
in back of them. We are not to use the name 
of Christ for fear of antagonizing those who 
do not believe in the religious teachings of 
Christ and therefore might not join us! 

Who, may I ask, is joining whom? 

Are we inviting others to join our Unitar- 
ian Church, with its extremely free and 
tolerant beliefs, or are we as a church — 
afraid to mention that we have any beliefs 
— going out timidly to join others who share 
the same spiritual poverty? If we are 


ashamed publicly to acknowledge that our 


spiritual leadership derives from the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, may I inquire if these 
dissenters have found someone better? 
Freedom of belief, zeal to seek the truth, 
is one thing. Meagreness of belief, a timidity 
that dare not acknowledge any belief lest it 
(Continued on page 26) 
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A UNITARIAN IN WASHINGTON 


Achievements of 85th Congress few in first session; 
chief change is in leadership of two parties 


Only a Chopin could score adequately 
a requiem for the lost hopes of the first 
session of the 85th Congress, a session which 
will go down in the history of liberalism as 
nine-tenths failure. The books are closed. 
Congress has gone home and the record 
speaks for itself. 

What disposition did Congress make of 
the great issues that were before it? What 
happened to the legislation on civil rights, 
federal aid to public schools, disarmament, 
mutual security and foreign aid, revisions 
of the immigration act and the fair labor 
standards act, housing, statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska and the vote for the District of 
Columbia, Hell’s Canyon and public power, 
billboard legislation, health and welfare, a 
permanent United Nations police force? 
The answer is, “Not much.” 

The pundits on Capitol Hill have had a 
field day in attempting to explain the be- 
havior pattern of Congress as each piece of 
legislation was sidetracked, buried in com- 
mittee, mutilated in passage, or held over 
until the 1958 session of the 85th Congress. 
It was evident that the old power blocks 
still operate on Capitol Hill. The “solid 
South” is solid when it comes to civil rights. 
There was the usual trading of votes — 
“you vote for my bill and I will support 
yours.” 


Major change is in leadership 


But the really major change produced in 
the long hot debating-days of the summer 
was in party leadership — both Republican 
and Democratic. Senator Johnson and Con- 
gressman Rayburn had long been considered 
the Democratic Congressional leaders — 
but not the party leaders. From now on 
it may be different. 

When the Democratic convention meets 
in 1960, it may be controlled by these gentle- 
men and not the eastern big-city party 
machines. And in 1960 the Eisenhower 
leadership may be superseded enough by 
Senator Knowland to threaten the dom- 
ination of Vice-President Nixon. At least, 
that is the way it looks in Washington in 
the fall of 1957. 

In the crucial action on trial by jury 
in the omnibus civil rights bill, 51 voted 
for the amendment and 42 against it. A trial 
by jury on voting rights in the South is al- 
most certain to go against the Negro voter, 
for juries are drawn from voting lists and 
Negroes, with rare exceptions, are not on 
the lists. 

The brave 42 include 33 Republicans, who 
upheld their party’s program and nine Dem- 
ocrats. Let it be recorded to their ever- 
lasting glory that they defied the party whip 
and voted their deepest convictions in the 
bitter battle for meaningful civil rights. 

As Unitarians, we can take pardonable 
pride that three of the nine belong to us: 
Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, who has 
been the foremost leader of the civil rights 
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Washington 


forces; Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Senator Richard Neuberger, 
whom we claim by marriage! The other 
six were Senators Symington and Hennings 
of Missouri, Senator Humphrey of Min- 
nesota, Senator Carroll of Colorado, Sen- 
ator McNamara of Michigan, and Senator 
Morse of Oregon. (For an expert, on-the- 
spot analysis of the implications of the civil 
rights legislation, read Emily Taft Douglas 
on the editorial page.) 


Choice of defeat or weak bill 


Having lost on the jury trial issue, civil 
rights advocates were faced with the choice 
between total defeat and support of a bill, 
the first in 87 years, which, however weak, 
would be a beginning and potentially use- 
ful. The latter course was accepted and a 
record vote of 72 was cast for the com- 
promise. The 18 nay votes were from the 
nine states of the “solid South,” except that 
of Senator Morse, who remained intrans- 
igent. 

When it was apparent that Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson’s skillful maneuvering, plus the 
quiet threat of a filibuster, had determined 
the balance of power, the summer-weary 
supporters of a stronger bill, including Roy 
Wilkins of the National Association for 


‘ 


the Advancement of Colored People, agreed 
with the Senators that a weak bill was better 
than no bill. Reluctantly, they supported 
the watered-down version as a step toward 
the goal of a true civil rights bill. 

The bill was strengthened in the House 
by limiting the jury trial amendment to 
cases involving serious penalties. One can 
only hope that this bill, which is now the 


‘law of the land, will be of greater value 


than at first believed. 


Bill's defeat punishes children 


It was the children who were punished 
when the federal-aid-to-education bill was 
defeated in the House by a vote of 208 to 
203. The defeat was bipartisan; the final 
tally showed 126 Democrats and 77 Repub- 
licans for the measure, 97 Democrats and 
111 Republicans against. This year, as last, 
the question of need was confused with the 
integration problem when a rider, similar 
to the Powell amendment, was introduced by 
Congressman Stuyvesant Wainwright of 
Long Island. 

Many persons were blamed for the failure 
to pass the bill, but special pride in its de- 
feat was taken by the economy lobby, the 
Chambers of Commerce and the manufac- 
turers associations. 

The President was grieved, but not grieved 
enough. He received little sympathy from 
his National Republican Chairman Meade 
Alcorn, who said, “There is a strong feeling 
against federal aid to education among 
members of the National Republican Com- 
mittee.” 

The bill is still in committee in the Senate. 
It will, of course, come up in both houses 
sate aly Sots}. 

Here, one might ask what happened to 
the leadership of the President. He had a 
program of “must” legislation but was com- 
pelled to watch it go down to painful and 
humiliating defeat. 


President could have pushed 


There are many within and without Con- 
gress who believe that if the President had 
used his great power, prestige, and popular- 
ity continuously, he could have pushed 
through his program. His guidance was 
earnest but late. It was unfortunate, if not 
crucial, that he played 18 holes at Burning 
Tree the day the Senate killed Part III of 
the civil rights bill. 

There are those who honestly believe that 
to the President, a wish expressed is a com- 
mand carried out. But in Washington you 
not only must work at your job 24 hours a 


day, but also let the people know that noth- 


ing comes ahead of a “must” legislative pro- 
gram. This the President failed to do. 

Efforts to write a compromise immigra- 
tion revision bill have come to naught. Thus 
the hopes of thousands overseas who would 
like to make America their home have been 
dashed again. 

The five-year-old McCarran-Walter bill — 
still stays on the books. The 25,000 Hun- 
garian refugees who were brought to the 
United States last fall are still poised, rest- 
lessly insecure. They hope America will © 
be their permanent home, but they have 
no established status here. 


Senate liberals scored a surprise victory — . 


in passing the Hell’s Canyon bill for a 
(Continued on page 29) : ? 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


WALLS BETWEEN NEIGHBORS 


An historic event of great significance to the entire Chris- 
tian world took place in Cleveland, Ohio, the evening of 
June 25. Delegates representing the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church and the General Council of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches spoke, as with a single voice, 
these impressive words: 


“We do now .. . declare ourselves to be one body and 
our union consummated in this act establishing the United 
Church of Christ, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 


Then the great assemblage in the music hall of Cleve- 
land’s impressive municipal auditorium joined in singing 
“Blest be the tie that binds,” and united in a service of 
common worship that was filled with the spirit of the Day 
of Pentecost. 


Seated in a special section reserved for honored visitors 
were representatives of more than 40 church bodies that had 
been invited to send “fraternal delegates” to the Uniting 
Synod. 

In the long and colorful procession from the Hotel Cleve- 
land to the music hall, I found myself walking with the 
delegate from the Greek Orthodox Church, whose magnifi- 
cent vestments made my academic gown seem almost drab, 
but whose warm, friendly spirit quickly won my heart. He 
knew Dr. John Howland Lathrop, of Brooklyn, and we had 
much in common. 


At the conclusion of the great service, when the Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom was spoken in unison, he said to me 
quietly, “That prayer comes from my church,” and I thought 
of Emerson’s poem in which Chrysostom, Augustine, and 
Jeremy Taylor are linked together. 


Generous spirit animates occasion 


The gracious hospitality with which the fraternal delegates 
were received was indicative of the broad and generous spirit 
that animated the entire occasion. On the afternoon follow- 
ing the formal creation of the new church, an hour was set 
aside, in the midst of an extremely busy session, to give 
expression to that spirit. 


The fraternal delegates were recognized individually, and 
three of them spoke for the entire group in response. On 
the platform I found myself, seated between the representa- 
tives of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Church of 
the Brethren; and after the session was over I was made to 
feel very much at home by many old friends among the 
_ delegates. For me, it was a heart-warming and unforgettable 
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experience; and if anyone thought it a bit strange that a 
Unitarian should be present, he kept his thoughts to himself. 


Sitting at a later session next to the representative of the 
Moravians, I once again discovered that a common admira- 
tion for John Wesley was more important than theological 
differences. 


The synod did an enormous amount of business with 
dispatch and an almost complete unanimity. The staff work 
had been done with amazing efficiency so that everyone 
knew what was happening and what it meant. The skill of 
the various presiding officers, the competence of the admin- 
istrative officials, and the wise guidance of the business 
committee combined to make a very formidable program of 
“necessary business” move along smoothly and rapidly. 


Apparently, all the tough problems had been solved in 
advance. There was no slightest sign of serious conflict or 
controversy. The back-breaking work of 15 years of prepa- 
ration had borne fruit in an extraordinary sense of “to- 
getherness,” but there was no indication that minorities were 
disregarded or suppressed. The net impression was that of 
genuine statesmanship. 


Much remains to be done 


Of course, much remains to be done, and a considerable 
part of the business of this first General Synod of the United 
Church of Christ had to do with the steps yet to be taken to 
implement the union. 


A “Commission to Prepare a Constitution,” to be com- 
posed of 15 persons from each of the uniting fellowships, 
was authorized and elected. A commission of the same size, 
to prepare a statement of faith, also was authorized and 
elected. Various other commissions, each with equal num- 
bers from the two fellowships, were established. Interim 
officers were chosen and their duties assigned. An interim 
staff was elected. The machinery was set up for the next 
period. 


All this was done with a competence that speaks well for 
the officials and committees — especially the nominating 
committee — that had done the preliminary work. Nor did 
the truly vast amount of “business transacted” in any way 
overshadow the spiritual purpose and tone of the synod. 
Nobody seemed ever to forget that it was a church that was 
setting its new house in order. 


As I think over the events of those three days in Cleve- 
land, two principal impressions stand out — aside from the 
sense of grateful appreciation for the generosity and gra- 
ciousness of those who were my hosts. 

The first is that, in many ways, the new United Church 
of Christ has charted a course for all future efforts to bring 
together the still tragically divided family of Evangelical 
Protestant Christianity. 


Actually, it was not two denominations that united in 
Cleveland, but a much larger number. When, in 1931, the 
Congregationalists joined with the Christian Church, each 
fellowship had a history of earlier mergers with a wide 
variety of church groups; and the Evangelical and Reformed 


(Continued on page 30) 


Why nuclear bomb tests must cease 


Everyone agrees that uncontrolled program is dangerous 
but policy also is impractical, immoral 


. 


“Men of science —when they move out 
of their specialized fields — occasionally will 
get themselves into hot water and suffer a 
blunting of their objectivity” (from an 
editorial in the Washington Star). 

This statement is perfectly true. It is 
not possible to be wholly objective, entirely 
scientific in appraising a complex, diverse, 
social problem. In such a case, the scientist 
is neither more nor less “right” than any 
other interested citizen. 

The question of the future of the nuclear 
weapons testing is in every sense a social 
problem. It is in this spirit then, that I 
express my views as an individual, claiming 
neither authoritative competence nor special 
immunity. 

Anytime a nuclear reaction involving fis- 
sion occurs, there remain dangerous, radio- 
active ashes. The most infamous ash of 
them all is Strontium 90. This is the heritage 
we leave to future generations — an indigest- 
ible, almost indisposable, growing pile of 
radioactive atomic garbage. Are we going 
to leave this atomic litter neatly packaged 
and labeled, safely disposed of? Or, are we 
going to strew this atomic garbage all over 
the biosphere? 


Grisly debate among scientists 


There is being conducted a grisly debate 
among scientists concerning the safety of 
continued, uncontrolled testing of nuclear 
devices. In such tests, the atomic garbage 
is scattered to the four winds, left to find its 
way into the diet of animals and people. 

The question is not whether the testing 
program is dangerous — whether it is in- 
jurious to health. All agree that it is. The 
argument concerns how dangerous the fall- 
out problem really is. It’s a matter of num- 
bers. Some, like myself, conservatively 
estimate current ground levels (the radio- 
activity on our fields and streets right now) 
to be about one-fifth or more of the max- 
imum that can be tolerated. Commissioner 
Libby, representing the administration, holds 
that the maximum is much higher. 

This, then, the production of dangerous 
fall-out from the test program, is regarded 
by many as the first of the hazards to be 
faced and to be dealt with in the nuclear age. 


Why tests must be halted 


I favor stopping the nuclear weapons test 
program. But I do not propose to air the 
debate or discuss the dangers of such a 
program. The compelling reasons for stop- 
ping the test program in my view are: 

First, it is impractical. 

Second, it is immoral, 

If the program were morally sound and 
practical, there would be room for argument, 
the dangers aside. However, an immoral, 
impractical policy, that is dangerous as well, 
is totally incomprehensible. 
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Lest there be misunderstanding, let us 
clarify the setting, the frame of reference, 
from which to develop our case. 

We are engaged in a titanic struggle with 
Russia, a struggle not only for our future 
existence but for the future of the entire 
world. The struggle involves all phases of 
international relations: ideologies, propa- 
ganda, economics, power politics, subver- 
sion, and even armed aggression. 

Let us agree, at least for purposes of 
argument: 


That we can place no reliance on 
Russian agreements or proposals for 
agreements. Historically, agreements 
even among allies rarely have been 
honored. 

That we must use and act through 
the United Nations. But, at its present 
stage of development, we cannot rely on 
the UN to stop Communist expansion 
for us. 

That we must maintain our eco- 
nomic strength. We must not enter any 
program that endangers or that taxes 
our economy. 

That we must be militarily prepared 
and strong. At a moment’s notice, we 
must be able to meet force with force — 
from a police action to a major offen- 
sive. 

That, since Russia has a reserve of 
nuclear weapons and the means of de- 
livery, we must maintain our own nu- 
clear arsenal — horrible as it may seem, 
we must. 


Let us agree to all these things. Even so, 
we must question the wisdom of current 
national policy. 


Armed forces have been trimmed 


For the past four years (behind slogans 
such as “Greater Defense for Less Money”), 
Secretary of Defense Wilson steadily chipped 
away at the size and diversity of our armed 
might. More and more, our armed forces 
have been trimmed. To offset this, more 
and more emphasis has been placed on our 


nuclear arsenal —on our ability to launch 
an obliterating, nuclear holocaust against 
an aggressor. 

I say this trend must be stopped, must be 
reversed. 

Consider the ultimate end of such a trend. 
Soon, we reach the point where -we have 
but two military alternatives: 

(A) Do nothing 

(B) Initiate nuclear war 

Both alternatives are unthinkable! 

Perhaps you doubt the existence of this 
trend —the trend to put all our military 
eggs in the atomic basket. Let us consider 
one of President Eisenhower’s press con- 
ferences:.5) 5 

The President was reminded that, in dis- 
cussing the defense of Formosa, he had in- 
dicated the United States might have to use 
small atomic weapons, and he was asked 
whether this was true of any defense of 
the Middle East under the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine. 

“Well” he replied, “I don’t recall in ex- 
actly what context I ever said such a thing. 
. . . Lsuppose I said that we do regard these 
smaller atomic weapons as an almost routine 
part of our equipment nowadays, and you 
would almost have to use them the way our 
forces are organized in that area.” 


A-bombs discourage calls for aid 


James Reston, New York Times columnist 
on the day following, made these observa- 
tions: 

“The Administration’s proposed security 
system in the Middle East depends on a 
request from the nation under attack for 
U. S. military assistance. But that call for 
assistance is not likely to come if the govern- 
ment concerned thinks it is calling for the 
explosion of atomic bombs or shells on its 
own territory. 

“Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army chief of 
staff, has been conducting an open campaign 
against the trend toward greater and greater 
reliance on atomic weapons. He has done 
this first, because he does not think they will 
deter small, brush fire wars and second, be- 
cause he fears these small wars will inevit- 
ably explode into major wars once atomic 
weapons of any size are used.” 

I could not agree more. Suppose, for a 
moment, that we start blasting the “other 
side” with small nuclear devices. A small 
weapon is equivalent to 500 or more block- 
busters. Will they not respond in kind? 
Or, will they go down valiantly, honorably, 
trying to meet our attack with conventional 
weapons? I think not. 

As the fortunes of war turn unfavorably 


to one side or the other, would there not be ~ 


irresistible pressures to boost the size of 
weapons used? Who will stand defeated 
while holding in leash the power to crush 
his opponent? 


Another alternative needed 


We must reverse this trend. We must 
have some alternative other than appease- 
ment or all-out nuclear war. We must begin 
a realistic reduction of the nuclear arms 
race. The first step is an international ban 
on nuclear weapons testing. 

We have said the testing program is im- 
practical. To be practical, the test program 
must aid or make possible improvements in 
either the quality or the quantity of our 
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nuclear arsenal. And what improvements 


_ are needed? 


In quantity, we have more than we need. 
We even have more than we dare use! Our 
stockpile is estimated, conservatively, at 
more than 10 billions of tons of TNT 
equivalent. This estimate is concerned with 
fissionable material only. Fissionable ma- 
terial in an H-bomb serves only as the trig- 
ger mechanism. 

The total explosive power at our disposal 
is therefore of astronomic proportions. We 
possess literally thousands of small A-bombs 
and probably hundreds of super bombs. 

One such bomb can obliterate a city the 
size of New York and, from immediate fall- 
out, can cause a 15 to 100 per cent casualty- 
rate over 100,000 square miles. Five 
hundred bombs could kill 15 to 100 per cent 
of the population over 50 million square 
miles! 

We dare not unleash our stockpile! If the 
biologists debate the dangers of the testing 
of a few superbombs, the equivalent of four 
or five, dare we indiscriminately loose hun- 
dreds of such devices? Even if Russia did 
not fire a single bomb in return, while we 
obliterated her, we would have destroyed 
hundreds of millions of people in neutral 
nations from immediate fall-out! 


Peoples would be decimated 


Thereafter, the populations of the world, 
our own included, would be slowly decimated 
by the cumulative effects of delayed fall-out. 
The prospects are too horrible to con- 
template. 

No, we don’t need more or bigger bombs. 
How about quality? Certainly they are good 
enough now, but they conceivably might be 
made “cleaner” or “dirtier” with respect to 
fall-out. I leave it to you to answer whether 
or not we need “dirtier” bombs. How about 
“cleaner” bombs? 

This question brings up a most interesting 
possibility. Let us suppose that by effort, 
expense and research, we do develop a 
“clean” H-bomb. Will it not be in our own 
interest to turn this information over to the 
Russians as quickly as possible? In this way, 
we can at least hope, in the event of war, 
that the Russians will use “clean” bombs of 
unlimited firepower on us. It’s all very funny 
if your sense of humor appreciates the 
macabre. 

No, we dare not use all our stockpile, but 
we might use part of it, might we not? A 
few well-placed superbombs to remind a 
would-be aggressor nation of our retaliatory 
strength? I wonder... . 

There has been much talk recently of 
small, tactical weapons. Don’t we need a 
weapons testing program to develop smaller 
weapons? 
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I cannot be dogmatic here because I don’t 
know. There is a gap between conventional 
weapons such as a block-buster bomb and 
the smallest nuclear device exploded thus 
far. How important it is to have a weapon 
exactly the right size, I couldn’t say. I main- 
tain that the use of small atomic devices, 
however, will only invite the use of larger 
devices. In such a case, why prolong the 
agony? Why not start right off with the big 
fellows? 

We didn’t use A-bombs in Hungary. We 
didn’t use them in Indo-China when Dien 
Bien Phu fell. We didn’t even use them in 
Korea when we were at war! And, at that 
time, we held great nuclear superiority. 
Under just what circumstances are we going 
to start throwing nuclear devices around? 

Isn’t all this talk about massive retaliation 
or putting out brush-fires with small devices 
merely a lot of unadulterated brinkmanship? 
—a colossal and transparent bluff? Retalia- 
tion. Retaliation to what? To Russian 
volunteers infiltrating the Middle East? I 
should hope not. 

We dare not unleash a truly unlimited 
nuclear attack against Russia even in re- 
taliation to an atom attack from them! 

I believe that to rely solely on our nuclear 
arsenal is a horrendous blunder and any 
testing program designed to improve or en- 
large our existing armament is quite imprac- 
tical and unnecessary. 

We dare not start a nuclear war because 
we, as a nation, are one of the most vul- 
nerable to retaliatory attack. Our defense 
lies in our stockpile. But just how does one 
defend oneself with bombs? Let’s talk about 
defense in its true meaning — the civil de- 
fense program for example. 

A few years ago, we heard of the prin- 
ciple of mass evacuation of our cities as a 
civil defense measure. Anyone who has 
tried to cross Manhattan by auto at 5 
o’clock realizes fully the futility — the im- 
becilic, preposterous absurdity — of such a 
plan. Yet it was policy — national policy! 

This is my indictment of the civil defense 
program — of the barrenness of the whole 
approach. We still have no realistic pro- 
gram — only a few TV trailers urging us to 
build shelters at our own expense. How 
many of us have H-bomb-proof shelters? 


Atom testing is immoral 


How does the atom-testing program im- 
prove our true defense? I can only conclude 
it is quite impractical. 

And it is immoral. The radioactive ashes 
that we scatter into the air fall to earth and 
concentrate in the bones of growing chil- 
dren. Children will be the first to show ill 
effects from fall-out. Not only our children 
are exposed, but children all over the world 
— irrespective of nationality, color, or 
creed, 

We all thrill at the self-sacrifice of our 
forefathers in the causes of liberty and free- 
dom. Will future generations thrill at the 
stories of how we valued freedom and lib- 
erty so highly that we were willing to risk 
injury to the world’s children? 

Here is an immoral act of truly great pro- 
portions. If we choose to destroy ourselves 
— all well and good. If we choose to pollute 
our own cities, towns, and fields — well and 
good. But have we the right, in our own 


self-interest, to pollute the atmosphere of 
the world? Has any one nation such a right? 

If we stop testing now, little harm can 
have been done. But if we contribute, by 
word and deed, to the continuance of this 
pollution of the biosphere, we shall be held 
responsible in the judgment of all nations, 
in the eyes of the injured and malformed 
children, in the memories of the dead. 

I propose for these reasons and for rea- 
sons unsaid that the United States join other 
nations in pressing for an international ban 
on nuclear tests. The chance to lead, to ini- 
tiate, has already slipped away. 

I propose that every conceivable effort be 
made to reach agreements on disarmament. 
No nation on earth can carry the economic 
burden of an arms race. In this area, we 
cannot afford to be headstrong and militant. 
Of course we can do everything better than 
the Russians. We can outbuild them. We 
can even knock ourselves out better than 
they can. Literally. 

I feel that we should do all we can to 
create under UN jurisdiction a police force 
powerful enough to meet armed aggression 
anywhere in the world. Until such a force 
is available, we should rely less on atom 
weapons, more on a highly mobile, profes- 
sional police force of our own. We should 
place more emphasis on interception and on 
truly defensive measures — on civilian de- 
fense. 


The long-range problem 


Over-riding these important problems is 
the battle for men’s minds, the minds of un- 


committed millions the world over. We 
must: 
(1) Clean house at home. Freedom 


and opportunity must be available 
to all. Integration must be made a 
reality, not a dream. 

We must improve our educational 
system. Our hope for the future 
lies in our children. We will need 
more and better scientists and en- 
gineers. More sociologists, econo- 
mists. More thinkers. 

We need to embark, on an un- 
precedented scale, to promote cul- 
tural exchange with the non-western 
world; economic aid in the form of 
men, money and equipment to 
backward economies to help them- 
selves, help them build schools, 
and train teachers. Encourage free 


(2) 


(3) 


trade. 
I believe these are the key — really long- 
range — issues of our time. All that these 


considerations of bombs and fall-out really 
accomplish is the placement of the stamp 
URGENT in big letters across this list of 
social problems that require solution. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


All changes. of address should be sent 
to the Circulation Department, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, at 
least four weeks before the change is to 
take effect. Both old and new address 


should be included. Duplication of is- 
sues not received due to lack of proper 
notice will not be made. 


Prejudice —a mental health hazard 


Emotional harm to minorities is well known, 
but it is equally harmful to majorities 


The psychologist shows a three-year-old 
Negro child a white doll and a brown doll. 
The child identifies the brown doll as him- 
self and the white doll as the not-self. When 
asked to pick out the “nice” doll, he points 
to the white one. He breaks into a torrent 
of tears and sobs that the brown doll — the 
“self’ —is ugly and dirty. This published 
psychological study tells us much about the 
way in which prejudice can undermine the 
emotional health of minority group children 
and adults. 

A basic prerequisite for mental health of 
the individual is a feeling of unconditional 
acceptance: the knowledge that, whatever 
his assets or his shortcomings may be, his 
essential dignity as a human being is re- 
spected. “I am acceptable as I am because 
I am I, because I am a human being.” Prej- 
udice attacks this belief and tries to destroy 
it. It says, “You are unacceptable precisely 
because you are you, because of your birth 
and origin, and nothing you can do can 
change this basic fact.” 


The attack is personal 


This attack is particularly bewildering to 
children. It is at once extremely personal, 
attacking the very stuff they are made of — 
their flesh and blood and bones, their genes 
and chromosomes —and at the same time 
completely impersonal, having nothing to 
do with them as persons, with their individ- 
ual qualities. 

The effects of this trauma of non-ac- 
ceptance are far-reaching. The most obvious 
- and immediate results are feelings of in- 
feriority and self-hate. There may be re- 
jection and hate of the parents. There may 
develop compensatory mechanisms, such as 
a compulsive drive to succeed, to be loved, 
to be accepted. The individual often be- 
comes oversensitive to criticism. His re- 
pressed hostility may even break out ex- 
plosively in aggression directed against the 
majority group, or more often, against his 
own group and himself. 


‘A disordered society’ 


Most of this is well-known. But there is 
another, less obvious aspect to the story of 
prejudice and mental health: the damage 
that prejudice does to the mental health of 
the majority group. 

There is a popular misconception that 
discrimination harms only the discriminated- 
against minority. This is not so. Prejudice 
is a disease. It is a symptom of a dis- 
ordered society and of a disordered individ- 
ual. Exposure to this disease is harmful to 
the emotional health of everyone, especially 
children. 

A number of studies have been made of 
prejudiced people by psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, psychoanalysts, and sociologists. 
Some of these are statistical studies of rel- 
atively large groups; some are intensive 
studies of individuals. There is considerable 
agreement in the picture that emerges. It 
appears that the prejudiced person reveals 
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a set of personality traits which are causally 
related to each other and to his prejudice. 


Full of fears and distrust 


The prejudiced individual is full of fears 
and distrust, not only of the hated minority, 
but of all people. He suffers from an in- 
ability to love, of which he is unaware, 
and which he rationalizes as hate of the 
minority. 

These people tend to evaluate themselves 
and others purely on the basis of externals: 
appearance, clothes etc. This usually pro- 
duces a desperate striving for status, a fear 
of not belonging, a fear of outsiders forcing 
their way into the inner circle. 

The fear of being excluded from the inner 
circle themselves causes prejudiced individ- 
uals to repress any feelings or thoughts that 
might make them unacceptable. They de- 
velop strong feelings of guilt over having 
such unacceptable impulses and they de- 
fend themselves not only by repression, but 
by attributing to others their own repressed, 
guilt-laden feelings. You will note how often 
these people accuse the hated minority of 
being dirty, lewd, immoral, greedy, aggres- 
sive, etc. In this way, prejudice serves as 
a defense against self-hate. 

The attitude of the prejudiced person 
toward authority is one of submission 
coupled with hate of the authority for forc- 
ing him to submit. This hate is then dis- 
placed from the powerful, and therefore 
feared, authority to the weak minority. In 
other words, this is the kind of person who 
grovels before the strong and oppresses 
the weak. 

The prejudiced person has a conservative 
attitude toward life. This is not the true 
conservatism of the person who deeply ap- 
preciates the continuity of culture and wants 
to preserve it, but a pseudo-conservatism 
based on a fear of anything new and a rigid 
character structure. 


The covert layers of personality 


Some prejudiced people manifest these 
traits quite obviously; others do not. A 
psychological study was made of a group 
of well-bred but highly prejudiced - college 
girls at one of our western universities. On 
the surface these girls appeared well- 
groomed, poised, and contented. A more 


-parents. 


searching study, however, including — in- 
tensive interviews and psychological tests, 
demonstrated a great deal of underlying in- 
security. There were marked discrepancies 
between the overt and covert layers of 
their personalities. There was a predom- 
inance of aggressive themes in the Thematic 
Apperception Test. There was submission 
to, and irrational idealization of, the 
One girl, when asked to list in 
order the ten greatest men in the United 
States history, put her father in first place. 

We may ask which came first, the prej- 
udice, or the personality pattern related to 
it? Psychological research indicates that 
these attitudes tend to engender and rein. 
force each other. The prejudice environ- 
ment instills in children irrational fear and 
distrust of the stranger, and unrealistic feel- 
ings of superiority. These unhealthy at- 
titudes will then reinforce phobic and para- 
noid reactions derived from other sources. 

Ordinarily such unhealthy attitudes can 
be overcome if the child, in his daily life, 
has the opportunity to be confronted with 
their unrealistic character. However, prej- 
udice offers the child a tempting, parentally- 
sanctioned outlet for his irrational hates and 
fears. He is likely to take advantage of it. 
A ‘prejudiced milieu’ 

Studies show that 80 per cent of the 
American people show some degree of 
prejudice, and that children in an all-white 
school in New York city show the same 
basic prejudice as children in Georgia. We 
could say, “But that’s not true of us and our 
children. We don’t provide a_ prejudiced 
milieu.” The environment of the child is 
not confined to the home and the family 
circle. By the “prejudiced milieu” I mean 
the street on which the child lives, the 
school, the church, the city, the country we 
live in. I mean “the facts of life” of prej- 
udice. 

When our child steps out of the confines 
of his home he observes that there is not a 
single Negro teacher in his school; that he 
has never seen a Negro doctor, but he has 
seen many Negro maids, porters, garbage 
collectors; that no Negroes live on his nice 
residential block but are segregated in slum 
areas. These observations impress upon him, 
day-in day-out, in an emotionally valid and 
significant way, that Negroes must be dif- 
ferent, inferior. Otherwise, why do they do 
the least desirable work? Why do they 
live in the least desirable areas? 

These “facts of life” of prejudice are 
more potent than any sermons or declar- 
ations of good intention. If we as parents 
try to counteract them with words, children 
are likely to look upon us as hypocrites. 
The child sees this hypocrisy in parents, 
teachers, and society. It tends to undermine 
his confidence in their integrity and may 
well throw him into conflict between his 
own ideals and his actions. It may produce 
cynicism and a disrespect for authority. 
In some cases it may be a contributing factor 
in producing delinquency. 

It is now generally agreed among people 
of good will that these pernicious “facts of 
life” must be changed if we are to have a 
healthy people living in a healthy democracy. 
But there is controversy about how and 
how rapidly these changes are to be ac- 
complished. ; 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Freedom without isolation 


The liberal church offers ‘communion of understanding;’ 
the chance to belong and still to differ 


The story of the human search for free- 
dom in fellowship starts in our culture with 
a story wherein is told that Adam and Eve, 
“our first parents,’ found themselves su- 
premely cherished in a “paradise” on con- 
en that they blindly obey the word of 

od. 

With all the security possible of invention 
by the storyteller’s art assured to them, and 
with the fellowship of God himself to enjoy 
in cool walks of an Eden evening, they were 
yet tempted in personal freedom to the ex- 
periment of “disobedience.” Tempted to in- 
dividual freedom — they fell. 

We know what that freedom cost them: 
their security in Eden, their fellowship with 
a fathering God whose benignity all suddenly 
turned to wrath. 


Freedom at a price 


Still in the Hebrew backgrounds of our 
faith, consider the true story of what Amos, 
the appointed voice of his God, experienced 
as he journeyed from Judah to give his 
free criticism of the policy of Israel as it 
was being molded by Jereboam the King and 
by his priests. 

Amos was convinced that Jereboam’s pol- 
icy would lead to the King’s death and to 
the enslavement of Israel. He said so. And 
“Amaziah, the priest, sent to Jereboam the 
King, saying: Amos has conspired against 
you in the midst of the house of Israel. The 
land is unable to endure all his words.” 

Then Amaziah, with what was doubtless 
the King’s agreement, said to Amos: “O 
seer, take your flight to the land of Judah 
and there eat bread and there prophesy, for 
this is the King’s sanctuary and the royal 
palace.” So far as I know, this is the first 
time, though certainly not the last in re- 
corded history, that a free speaking critical 
mind was told by a criticized authority: 
“Listen you: why don’t you go back where 
you came from?” 

Freedom? Amos was practicing his free- 
dom to be himself vocally — at a price. As 
with Adam, the price was social ostracism. 


A tight nub of power 


Consider Jesus, the Jewish teacher of Naz- 
areth. The New Testament tells us that the 
Jewish people “heard him gladly.” Too 
gladly, I think, for the comfort of a pre- 
dominantly moralistic religion and a quisling 
Sanhedrin in league with the Roman dic- 
tators of Israel. That tight little nub of 
power, ecclesiastical and civil, plotted “how 
they might kill” Jesus, the reforming Jew 
who taught and preached and lived in the 
already great tradition of an ethically-re- 
forming Judaism. 

Even before he was betrayed into the 
hands of the controlling powers of his so- 
ciety, Jesus knew that he had a choice. In 
the Garden of Gethsemane, like a true sol- 
dier awaiting the ordeal of battle, “he sweat 
it out.” He knew he must choose either to 
desert his own cause and his followers and 
with his life intact escape into the wilderness, 
or to be true to himself, his cause, and his 
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friends, and risk being cut off from the 
larger society he sought to redeem and from 
his own life entire. We know which he chose 
and hail him as an heroic Jew and a god- 
like man for his choice. 

For nearly three centuries thereafter the 
followers of Jesus lived in vital remembrance 
of his sturdy freedom and consummate loy- 
alty, lived with the calibre of his life and 
the quality of his death, lived with his spirit 
resurrected in them and amongst them, lived 
in the desert, lived in persecution, lived in 
prison, lived in the amphitheatres, lived on 
crosses, lived —and died —éin bread and 
wine, body and blood remembrance of him 
who, even as you and I are tempted, might 
have scampered away alone with his full loaf, 
yet did choose instead to remain with friends 
to break his last bread and pour out the wine 
of his dedicated being. 


Fiendishness was blessed 


State and church joined in the person of 
the sacred Caesars could not in all their 
violence wipe out the potency of a stalwart 
spirit remembered in simple supperings of 
bread and wine. But where brute power 
failed to stamp out the faith, the faithful — 
seeking power for the faith — did pervert it. 
Shortly after the Council of Nicea in 325 
A.D., it is obvious that the life in whom 
personal freedom and creative fellowship 
Were incarnate was debased and made into 
an idol in whose name the frailty, fiendish- 
ness, and moralism of men was once more 
upheld and blessed. 

The day that the first dogma of a mono- 
lithic Christian fellowship was pronounced 
was also the day that the first heretic was 
discovered and denied freedom or fellow- 
ship or both. Once more in the old pattern 
went the theological “spoils system” —win- 
ning group take all freedom and the right 
to withhold fellowship from the individual 
losers, including fellowship in life itself. 

In this same old spirit and method, even 
to these latter days, Romanists have per- 
secuted Protestants who would think dif- 
ferently in freedom, and Protestants in their 
turn have maimed and killed critics in the 
name of “a true faith.” In the name of the 
religion of no religion, Fascist, Nazi, Fal- 
angist, Communist religions of today torture 
the traditional torturers. 

How many thousands of men and women 
and children have, before and since Roger 
Williams’ expulsion from Massachusetts, 
“suffered persecution,” as he put it, “for 
conscience sake!” 


Traditionally, to establish any state or 
religion has meant that all other states and 
all other religions and all the critics of the 
state and of the church were functionally 
disestablished as persons of significance and 
freedom. No wonder that free men early 
built their defenses against tyranny; defenses 
first in the form of a philosophy and later, 
centuries later, in an alternative kind of 
society, a “free” ecclesiastical institution. 

“They kill us, they cut us limb from limb, 
they hurt us with execrations.” Thus Marcus 
Aurelius described the plight of freedom- 
seeking persons in times long past. But, 
asked this ancient Roman stoic, “How does 
that prevent my mind being still pure, sane, 
sober, just?” 

“Imagine,” he said, “a man to stand by 
a crystal clear spring of sweet water and to 
rail at it; yet it fails not to bubble up with 
wholesome water. Throw in mud or even 
filth and it will quickly winnow them away 
and purge itself of them and take never a 
stain. How then possess thyself of a living 
fountain and no mere well?” How? “By 
guiding thyself carefully every hour into 
freedom with kindliness, simplicity and mod- 
esty.” 


A mask of modesty 


The stoic philosophy of freedom was from 
social necessity basically a freedom of in- 
dividual thought only requiring rigorous self- 
discipline. Think what you please, but to do 
it you must put on almost as a mask “mod- 
esty” and “simplicity” as disarming defense 
against the dogmatist and the authoritarian. 
With bitter criticism in your heart, maybe, 
you yet were “kindly,” “modest,” “simple” 
in the face of your enemies. You were 
kindly, not necessarily because you had great 
affection for them but, among other reasons, 
because kindliness was a fortress which was 
difficult for any to attack.or take. Angers 
which might carry into open expression were 
to be stifled, stopped up. 

“Turn the other cheek — and stay alive.” 
Freedom was within the soul as intellectual 
conviction, as ethical principle. The free spirit 
might not possess any society, might —as 
it often did and still does — possess only it- 
self and God. Yet it did possess some iota 
of freedom from tyranny. Physical tyranny 
may enslave, imprison, or kill the body. The 
free spirit deep within may not, by those 
aware of their enemy, be captured. 

Not that all these seekers after freedom 
were right in all the details of their thought 
or speech or conduct, but they all were right 
in fighting a strait-jacketing society, right in 
fighting for the freedom to be themselves as 
themselves, giving up, if need be, all other 
society except the society of their own con- 
science. Emily Dickinson, in her adept poet’s 
way, sums up the philosophy of this rel- 
atively individualistic freedom into which 
hundreds of generations of social beings have 
been (as some still are) forced: 

The soul selects her own society, 

Then shuts the door; 

On her divine majority 

Obtrude no more. 

In the worst society that ever was or will 
be, freedom has always been with us as it 
is somewhere in any and every group and 
society today. Perhaps, as quiet as a seed 
deep in the frozen earth, it lives a silent life: 
still, waiting for a propitious sun that it may 

(Continued on page 31) 
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POU GH IO? bok 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


THE INDWELLING DIVINE 


They who worship Me with devotion, they are in Me, 
and I also in them. 
Bhavagad Gita 


Rabia, footsore and weary, followed the pilgrims to Mec- 
ca, but when she saw them praying around the holy temple 
Kaaba, she beat her breast and cried, ““O heart! weak fol- 
lower of the weak! thou hast traversed land and sea to seek 
in this far-off place the God who had long ago come to 
thee!”’ 

Jalaluddin Rumi 


Nothing is as near to me as God is. He is nearer to me 
than I am to myself. His presence is my being. 


Meister Eckhart 


He is the unseen Seer, the unheard Hearer, the un- 
thought Thinker, the ununderstood Understander. Other 
than He there is no seer. Other than He there is no hearer. 


Other than He there is no thinker. Other than He there is: 


no understander. He is your Soul, the Inner Controller, 
the Immortal. 
Upanishads 


To contemplate that One, we must withdraw into the 
soul, as into a temple, and be still. 
Plotinus 


Within man is the soul of the whole, the wise silence, the 
universal beauty . . . the eternal One. 

When it breathes through his intellect, it is genius; when 
it breathes through his will, it is virtue; when it flows through 
his affection, it is love. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


God is found dwelling in the mountain within the cloud, 
where His finger wrote on stone the glory and the light of 
His commandments. The mountain is the lofty spirit in a 
man, and the great-hearted soul in him. 

Johannes Tauler 


He whose heart is pure and good, 
who is without pride, mild, persevering, 
who considers every creature his friend, 
and who loves every soul as his own, 
who behaves toward every one with kindness and love, 
who wishes to do good, and has abandoned vanity — 
in his heart resides the Lord of Life. 
As the earth is adorned by the beautiful 

plants it puts forth, 
so is he beautified in whose heart dwells 

the Lord of Life 

Vishnu Purana 
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They that do His will shall feel His power 


* 


The kingdom of God is within us. In the latency of every 
soul there lurks, among the things it loves and venerates, 
some earnest and salient point, whence a divine life.may be 
begun and radiate; some incipient idea of duty, it may be, 
some light of disinterested love, appearing vague and neb- 
ulous and infinitely distant within the mighty void, —a 
broken fringe of holy light, seen only in the spirit’s deepest 
darkness: and therein may be the stirrings of a mystic 
energy, and the haze may be gathered together, and glow 
within the mind into a star, —a sun, —a piercing eye of 
God. 

But wherever the Deity dwells within us, he will be 
unfelt and a stranger to us until we abandon ourselves to 
the duties and aspirations which we feel to be his voice; 
till we renounce ourselves, and unhesitatingly precipitate 
our life on the persuasion of our disinterested affections. 
While his “Spirit bloweth where it listeth,” yet certain it is 
that they only who do his will shall ever feel his power. 


James Martineau 


God dwells where man lets Him in 


“Where is the dwelling of God?” 

This was the question with which the Rabbi of Kotzk 
surprised a number of learned men who happened to be 
visiting him. 

They laughed at him: “What a thing to ask! Is not the 
whole world full of His glory?” 

Then he answered his own question: 

“God dwells wherever man lets Him in.” 

This is the ultimate purpose: to let God in. But we can 
let Him in only where we really stand, where we live, where 
we live a true life. If we maintain holy intercourse with the 
little world entrusted to us, if we help the holy spiritual sub- 
stance to accomplish itself in that section of Creation in 
which we are living, then we are establishing, in this our 
place, a dwelling for the Divine Presence. 


Martin Buber 


Prayer 


O God, how does it happen in this poor world that Thou 
art so great and yet nobody finds Thee, that Thou callest 
so loudly and nobody hears Thee, that Thou art so near and 
nobody feels Thee, that Thou givest Thyself to everybody 
and nobody knows Thy name? Men flee from Thee and 
say they cannot find Thee; they turn their backs and say 
they cannot see Thee; they stop their ears and say they 
cannot hear Thee. 


Hans Denck 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Machiavellian youth posing as religious liberal 
presents a challenge to Unitarianism 


Machiavelli in buckskin shoes and tweed 
sportcoat strides across the campus today. 
Moreover, he calls himself a liberal, a re- 
ligious liberal. 

After attending a college centers con- 
ference of Unitarian and Universalist stu- 
dents whose homes range along the eastern 
seaboard, I can report the unwelcome dis- 
covery of an underground, undeclared rev- 
olution— an abrupt transformation in 
American religion. A new trend has ap- 
peared, a neo-Machiavellianism, among 
those who were reared in our liberal 
churches and who still wear the label of 
liberal religion. 

Before the twenty-first birthday, before 
having held even one full-time job for one 
year, some of the leaders among our older 
youth are captives of sophisticated cynicism. 
Let me give a composite report outlining 
the impact of this trend—and the op- 
position which it encounters from other 
liberal religious students. 


‘Everyone is for himself’ 


Here is what an important group of our 
college men are saying: 

“l’'m a liberal because I think everyone 
should have his own beliefs and be tolerant 
about other people’s religion. But don’t get 
me wrong. Liberals can get pretty intolerant 
and dogmatic too. 

“They 
liberal dogma! There’s no evidence to back 
it up. Everybody’s egocentric. That's a 
fact! Everyone is for himself. 

“Let’s face it! We want to be accepted, 
to have prestige, to have a good job. That’s 
what really counts, and it doesn’t too much 
matter what religion we belong to. If I am 
going to work in New York city, I'll become 
a Jew. If I am in Boston, I'll be a Roman 
Catholic. That’s the only sensible thing to 


. do. 


“But I am really a Christian, a Protestant, 
a Unitarian; and I’ll keep on being that. I 
can keep my own beliefs but change my 
religion. I'll always be a liberal.” 

There is the fateful gist of the pattern — 
the plea for realism, the belief that religion 
ought not stand in the way of one’s ad- 
vancement. 


View draws opposition 


This view comes from major spokesmen 
among the young men, but not from all. 
And liberal girls powerfully repudiate the 
cynicism of the males. They hurl epithets 
of indignation in their battle against the new 
Machiavellianism which threatens to en- 
slave their future husbands: “Why you're 
just a phony! Don’t you think people are 
going to see how false you are? They'll see 
right through you. You amoeba!” 

Realism’s troops move quickly in double 


_ defense and counterattack: “You just say 
(dee — 
that because you're women, because you. 
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say man is good. That’s just a~ 


By HERBERT VETTER 


Rev. Herbert Vetter has been minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Franklin, N. H., 
since 1954 after serving the Unitarian 
Church of Sharon, Mass., two years follow- 
ing ordination in 1952. He holds an A. B. 
degree from the University of Chicago and 
a B.D. from Meadvilie Theological School. 


won’t have to work for a living unless you 
are left as old maids — which you probably 
will be unless you get things straighter than 
you have them now.” 

The discussion moved ahead to par- 
ticulars of the liberal faith, for this was a 
workshop on “What Do We Stand for 
Now?” Question Number One: Do we still 
stand for individual freedom of belief and 
individual responsibility? 

“If we are going to believe that,” the 
first speaker wondered, “then are we not 
assuming that we trust man’s intelligence? 
I don’t believe that makes much sense. Most 
men don’t act very intelligent, especially 
about religion. They just move with the 
push and pull of society. I think it’s more 
accurate to say that man is evil than to say 
that he is good. Look at the condition of 
the world!” 

After hearty debate, the conclusion -was 
reached that man should be viewed “amor- 
ally” and accepted for just what he is. 

Next came the question of whether we 
religious liberals stand for religion. But 
what is religion? 

One student spoke of religion as a belief 
in an absolute. Another said he believed in 
many gods, not merely one. A girl pro- 
posed that religion is a way of life, only to 
meet the male retort that although religion 
meets a real social need, it still is mainly 
a matter of convenience and should be 
given a minor role in life as one of the 
necessary luxuries, like television. 

Everyone was for religion — at least, for 
liberal religion — but it was impossible to 
agree upon the meaning and function of 
religion in modern life. 


Tolerance is fine, but — 

Liberalism’s classic principle of tolerance 
was considered. Everyone agreed that tol- 
erance is a nice idea, a fine ideal, very high- 
sounding — but one which few people bother 
to practice when the tides of mass opposition 
close in. 

Still, one student stoutly quoted with con- 
viction Voltaire’s cry, “I disagree with every- 
thing you say, but I will defend with my 
life your right to say it.” Everyone thought 
Voltaire’s sentence an eloquent statement of 
the liberal outlook. We really are for tol- 
erance. It soon became evident among the 
core of new realists, however, that qualifica- 
tions would have to be made: we accept 
Voltaire’s thesis because we live in America. 

Asked whether civil liberties might be 
worth dying for, no one was sure. Case 
studies were brought forth. 


Suppose you had lived in Hitler Germany 
and were expected to operate an incinerator 
for destroying the enemies of the Nazi state. 
What would you have done? A neo-realist 
consistently exclaimed, “I guess I'd have 
gone along with Hitler.” 

What about Hungary? “I'd have done 
nothing, not taking any sides until it was 
clear who was going to keep power.” 

The girls gasped in horror and anger, 
crying out with renewed vehemence, “Amoe- 
ba! Amoeba!” One of the young men said 
he hoped he wouldn’t change his beliefs 
under such pressure. Another male groaned 
in silent, astonished disgust. 

But the collegiate Machiavellians were not 
without supporters. And everyone present 
was for tolerance! 


Everyone stands for ‘freedom’ 


We came to liberalism’s faith in freedom. 
All agreed: we should stand for freedom 
against tyranny. 

Rapidly the center of debate shifted. Most 
of the time allowed for this point on freedom 
was spent on denunciation of the “tyranny” 
of modern labor unions. At the suggestion 
of a male student, everyone agreed that 
there have, however, been some abuses on 
management’s side, too. The common con- 
clusion was reached that neither side is 
perfect, the accent heavily falling on the 
unions’ having overstepped their proper 
bounds of power. 

Thus they all stood for freedom! 

The only classic liberal religious principle 
to be utterly repudiated was the one about 
reason. Why, everyone knows that we are 
essentially emotional creatures! Reason is 
what the Catholic Church teaches. It can 
prove anything by reason. 

We are liberals, but we just can’t dupe 
ourselves into accepting its passé faith in 
reason. That is of one piece with the il- 
lusion of the goodness of man. What do we 
stand for now? Give us a liberalism shorn 
of its traditional illusions. 


Princes who aren't princes 


Long before I returned home, | kept 
asking, what ever is happening? These col- 
lege students — save one — said they had 
not read David Riesman’s description of the 
other-directed personality in The Lonely 
Crowd. Nor had they read Machiavelli’s 
The Prince, yet certain major male spokes- 
men in the group acted as if they had been 
nourished on his counsel. Their realism, 
nevertheless, is not so honorable as his, for 
he was at least a defender of the republican 
principle and a pioneer who dared to offez 
empirical description of the struggle for 
power as the essence of politics. : 

Moreover, these students are not seeking 
to live as princes or politicians, and they 
claim as their birthright our liberal re- 
ligious heritage. The’ side of Machiavelli 
which they would appreciate is the dissemb- 
ling fox who related in his chapter on “In 
What Way Princes Must Keep Faith” that: 

The prince must have a mind dis- 
posed to adapt itself according to the 
wind, and as the variations of fortune 
dictate. . . . And nothing is more nec- 
essary than to seem to have religion, 
for men in general judge more by the 
eyes than by the hands, for everyone 

(Continued on page 32) 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


BEN BAGDIKIAN CHOSEN TO BE THEME SPEAKER 
FOR JOINT BIENNIAL CONFERENCE THIS MONTH 


An award-winning Rhode Island news- 
paper man, active in Unitarianism, has been 
chosen as theme speaker for Unitarians and 
Universalists at their biennial conference at 
Atlantic City, N. J., in October. 

The journalist, Ben H. Bagdikian, is a 
special writer for the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin, recently returned from study abroad 
under a Reid Foundation grant during 
which he covered last winter’s Egyptian- 
Israeli hostilities. He also is the writer of 
numerous magazine articles and has re- 
ceived many journalistic honors, including 
a special Peabody award. He is a member 
of the Unitarian Register advisory com- 
mittee. 

Theme of the joint biennial conference 
is “Preparing to Live in a World Com- 
munity.” Mr. Bagdikian will speak at a 
session Sunday evening, October 27. 

Dr. Floyd Ross of the Southern Califor- 
‘nia School of Theology, a member of the 
board of directors of the American Unitar- 
ian Association, will preach at worship 
services earlier in the day. Prof. John 
Holmes, widely-known American poet, will 
speak and read some of his poetry at the 
conference banquet the evening of October 
28. 

The joint conference itself will be held 
October 26. Interest is expected to center 
on a preliminary report of the joint merger 
commission which has been studying the 
feasibility of merging the two denomina- 
tions. The commission’s final report is due 
in 1959, but the October report is expected 
to indicate the prospect. 

Reports of the Council of Liberal 
Churches and of Liberal Religious Youth, 
both Universalist-Unitarian organizations, 
also will be presented. 

The Council of Liberal Churches will 
conduct a program luncheon and workshops 
at noon October 26. 

October 28 will be devoted to morning 
and afternoon group discussions of various 
aspects of the theme — “a real opportunity 
to think about and discuss the thorny prac- 
tical difficulties of living in a world com- 
munity, and to examine the assumptions 
that liberals are especially equipped to live 
in such a world,” promotional literature 
declared. 

Stated dates for the third joint biennial 
conference are October 21 through 28, but 
the first five days will be devoted principally 
to business sessions of the Universalist 
Church of America and various meetings 
and social events of Universalist organiza- 
tions. , 


MEMORIAL IS DEDICATED 


The First Congregational Parish Uni- 
tarian, Petersham, Mass., dedicated a me- 
morial September 29 to Earl C. Davis. Mr. 
Davis was minister of the church from 1933 
to 1953, when he died. 

The memorial is a remodeled building in- 
cluding a parish hall and five class rooms, 
Most of the work on the building was done 
by the men of the parish. 
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NOTICE OF MEETING 


The General Conference of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association will be held 
at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., 
on October 26, 1957, at 9 a.m. The first 
session of the Third Joint Biennial Con- 
ference with the Universalist Church of 
America will be held Saturday evening, 
October 26. 

Notice is hereby given that life mem- 
bers and ail churches, fellowships, and 
other member organizations of the as- 
sociation are entitled to official rep- 
resentation at this meeting on the same 
basis provided for annual meetings. 

WALTER DONALD KRING, 
Secretary 


MEMORIAL FOR STAR ISLAND 


Plans for a four-room stone building to 
be erected soon on Star Island, New Hamp- 
shire, as a memorial to the late Charles 
Vaughn of Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Celia 
Thaxter, 19th century poet, were revealed 
last summer on the. 122nd anniversary of 
Mrs. Thaxter’s birth. 

The architect’s drawing was unveiled at 
a ceremony on Star Island by Miss Rosa- 
mond Thaxter, granddaughter of the poet. 
A substantial portion of the cost will be 
given by Mrs. Vaughn, whose husband was a 
prominent Unitarian. 

The building will be known as the Charles 
Vaughn Memorial, and one room will con- 
tain a library of Mr. Vaughn’s books about 
the sea and ships. Another, to be known as 
the Celia Thaxter Memorial Room, will 
house memorabilia of the poet and her 
family. Two upstairs rooms will be used 
as sleeping quarters. 

Architectural style will be like that of 
other nearby buildings, including the Gosport 
meeting house, built of native granite in 1800 
by village fishermen. 

Celia Thaxter, born Celia Laighton, lived 
as a child on the Isles of Shoals, of which 
Star Island is one, 10 miles off the coast of 
New Hampshire. Her poetry and prose 
mirroring the beauty of her island home 
became popular, and she established a salon 
on Appledore Island which was visited by 
such illustrious writers as James Russell 


Lowell, John Greenleaf Whittier, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Charles Vaughn Memorial 


IARF CONGRESS PLANNED 


A program to consider the world’s needs 
from the point of view of a religious faith 
committed to a rational optimism is being 
prepared for the 16th congress of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom (IARF) to be held 


August 9 through 13, 1958, in Chicago, IIl. 


Planning calls for a series of five evening 
meetings to consider the theme, “Today’s 
Religion Can Meet the World’s Needs To- 
day,” from the viewpoints of five faiths, 
Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, and 
Hinduism. 

Five panel discussion groups, after four 
meetings each, will report to a plenary ses- 
sion on the following topics: philosophy and 
theology, education and the arts, racial and 
religious tension, modern science, and mu- 
tual assistance and world organization. 

Dr. Andre Bouvier of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, will preach at a Sunday worship ser- 
vice. 

The plans were announced by the IARF 
headquarters at The Hague, The Nether- 
lands. 

American committees will have the chief 
responsibility for arrangements. Chairman 
of the general committee is Dr. Dana Mc- 
Lean Greeley, minister of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. Honorary chairmen 
of the committee are three former JARF 
presidents, Dr. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Rev. H. Stewart Carter, Cambridge, 
England, and Percival F. Brundage, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Other committee chairmen include Dr. 
Leslie T. Pennington, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, hospitality, 
and Rey. Dana E. Klotzle, director of the 
service department of the Universalist 
Church of America, promotion. 

Members of the program committee in- 
clude Prof. James Luther Adams, Harvard 
University; Dr. Sidney E. Mead, president of 
the Meadville Theological School; Prof. 
Floyd H. Ross, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Prof. Joseph M. Kitagawa, Chicago 
Federated Theological Faculty; Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, and 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The congress will be held in the buildings 
of the University of Chicago. In addition to 
a large attendance of American religious 
liberals, it is expected to attract delegations 
from European liberal groups and represen- 
tatives from all other inhabited continents. 

Arrangements are being made for travel 


and sightseeing excursions for foreign dele-— 
gates. Details are available from Secretariat ~ 


IARF, 32 Riouwstraat, The Hague, The 
Netherlands. 

Information also is available from Mrs. 
Auriel Havron, executive secretary for the 
program committee, who has established an 
office at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CHURCH COUNCIL FORMED 


“More voice in church affairs for John 
Q. Unitarian who too often has been mute” 
is the purpose of a newly organized church 
council created by the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Wilmington, Del. 


The council consists of officers, trustees, 
minister, organization heads, and committee 


chairmen. 
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WHO ARE THESE UNITARIANS? 


o 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association presents the fol- 
lowing nominations to be voted upon by the 
General Conference at Atlantic City, Oc- 
tober 25-28, 1957: 

For the business committee — to serve 
for two years: 

Milton A. Dewey, Toronto, Ont. Member, 
Unitarian Church of South Peel, Ont.; past 
chairman of the board of the First Unitar- 
ian Congregation of Toronto; member, 
board of the Unitarian Service Committee 
of Canada; member, board of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, Inc.; past member of 
the board of the First Unitarian Church of 
Wilmington, Del. A member of the Lay- 
man’s League, Mr. Dewey has belonged to 
Unitarian congregations in Pittsburgh and 
Tulsa. Mr. Dewey is general sales manager, 
chemicals department, Du Pont Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 

William A. Doherty, Franklin, N. H. 
Member and treasurer, the Unitarian Church 
of Franklin. Director, Franklin National 
Bank; volunteer in Boy Scout program; 
president, Daniel Webster Home for Chil- 
dren. Mr. Doherty is president and treasurer 
of G. W. Griffin Company. 

Rev. Richard H. Huff, New Bedford, 
Mass. Renominated for a second term on 
the business committee. Minister, First 
Unitarian Church of New Bedford, since 
1953; previous ministry in Stoneham, Mass. 
Mr. Huff was a Baptist minister in Kentucky 
and Tennessee before becoming a chaplain 
in the United States Navy, and joined the 
Unitarian fellowship in 1948. 

Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo. 
Member, First Unitarian Church of St. 
Louis; former member and currently mem- 
ber-elect of its board of trustees; chairman 
of public relations committee of church; 
member of board and campaign vice-chair- 
man of Unitarian Service Committee; past 
president of the General Alliance. Mrs. 
Pieksen also serves on the board of the 
St. Louis YWCA, the St. Louis Urban 
League, and Humane Society of Missouri. 

Rey. Ross Allen Weston, Arlington, Va. 
Minister, Unitarian Church of Arlington, 
since 1950; previous ministry in Kenne- 
bunk, Me. Prior to 1946, served Methodist 
churches in New York, New Jersey, and 
Michigan. Past president, Joseph Priestly 
Unitarian Conference; past president, Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Mr. 
Weston is chairman of the Greater Washing- 
ton Committee for Unitarian Advance, and 
president of the Community Council for 
Social Progress. 

For the program committee —to serve 
for two years: 

Dr. Arnoldus Goudsmit, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Renominated for a second term. 
Member, First Unitarian Church of Youngs- 
town; former trustee and president. Director, 
Meadville Unitarian Conference. Dr. Gouds- 
mit served as a major in the Medical Corps 
during World War II, and is a diplomate of 
the American Board of Internal Medicine. 

Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln, Cohasset, Mass. 
Renominated for a second term on the 
program committee, of which she is pres- 
ently secretary. Member, First Parish 
Church in Cohasset. Member, ministerial 


fellowship committee; United Unitarian Ap- 
peal representative in Denominational 
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REPORT ON UNITARIAN DEVELOPMENT FUND PLANS 
IS DUE AT AUA GENERAL CONFERENCE OCTOBER 26 


Progress of planning for the proposed 
$4,000,000 Unitarian development fund is 
expected to be reported at the General Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to be held October 26 at Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

The General Conference will be the prin- 
cipal Unitarian event during the joint bien- 
nial conference of the association and the 
Universalist Church of America. 

Purpose of the conference, as set forth 
in AUA by-laws, is to “review the work and 
outlook” of the AUA. It is held biennially in 
a selected city outside Massachusetts. 

Delegates will hear the report of the 
moderator, Judge H. Clay Burkholder, and 
of the Commission on Planning and Review, 
of which Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is chairman. They also will 
elect members of the commission and of the 
AUA’s business, program, and nominating 
committees, as well as AUA members of the 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian). 

The nominating committee will report its 
nominee for moderator to succeed Judge 
Burkholder. The new moderator will be 
elected at the AUA annual meeting in 1958. 

No resolutions intended for General Con- 
ference action had been presented to the 
AUA business committee by deadline. Late 
resolutions, signed by 25 delegates and 
channeled through the committee, may be 
admitted to the floor for consideration by a 
three-fourths vote of the delegates. 

Committees of the AUA board of direc- 
tors will meet October 25 and the full board 


will meet October 26 after the General Con- 
ference. The United Unitarian Appeal plans 
a dinner that evening and the Unitarian Ser- 
vice Committee will hold an informal meet- 
ing the afternoon of October 27 for persons 
who wish to consult its staff. 


A committee of 13 to devise and present a 
Unitarian development fund plan was author- 
ized by delegates to the AUA annual meet- 
ing in May and instructed to proceed “sub- 
ject to the requirement that the over-all plan 
... be in such shape that it may be presented 
for discussion at the biennial conference. . .” 


Five members of the committee were ap- 
pointed by the AUA board of directors May 
29. They are Judge Burkholder, Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Jenkins, Robert F. Duncan, Thomas 
F. Peterson, and Kenneth A. Wells. The 
group held its first meeting July 13. 


Since that time, seven regional representa- 
tives have agreed to serve. They are David 
Connolly, Western Unitarian Conference; 
Frank Faux, Southwestern Unitarian Con- 
ference; Roger D. Johnson, Thomas Jeffer- 
son Unitarian Regional Conference; Rey. 
Robert Killam, Meadville Unitarian Con- 
ference; Oscar Knieff, Pacific Coast Uni- 
tarian Council; Rev. Robert Romig, Middle 
Atlantic States Council of Unitarian 
Churches, and Walter H. Trumbull, Southern 
New England Unitarian Council. Philip E. 
Stevens has been invited to represent the 
Northern New England Region of Unitarian 
Churches. 


The full committee was to hold its first 
meeting September 13. 


Planning Council; member, joint youth ac- 
tivities committee, General Alliance by-laws 
revision committee. A past president of the 
Milton League of Women Voters, Mrs. Lin- 
coln serves as vice-president of the Cohasset 
Alliance. 

Rev. Arthur Olsen, Toledo, Ohio. Min- 
ister, First Unitarian Church, Toledo, since 
1942; previous ministries in Lincoln, Bil- 
lerica, and Melrose, Mass. Mr. Olsen has 
served on many Association committees, in- 
cluding the committees on _ pensions, 
ministry, program, advisory committee, Di- 
vision of Promotion and Publications; and 
as secretary-treasurer of the Unitarian Min- 
isters Association. He has served as first 
president of the Toledo Interfaith Forum 
and the Toledo chapter, American Civil 
Liberties Union, and as a member of the 
board of the Toledo Mental Hygiene Center, 
and the Toledo United Nations Association. 
Author of What Can One Believe and Uni- 
tarian Beliefs. 

Mrs. Elbert R. Rice, Jr., Dallas, Tex. 
Renominated for a second term. Member, 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas, and trus- 
tee and vice-president; president, Dallas Al- 
liance. Secretary, Southwestern Unitarian 
Conference; member, Southwest Regional 
advisory committee to the ministerial fel- 
lowship committee; member, program plan- 
ning committee, Southwest Conference an- 
nual meeting, 1957. Mrs. Rice has served 
on many committees of the General Al- 
liance and is a member of the women’s di- 
vision of the budget drive for the Park Cities 
YMCA in Dallas. 

Rev. Arnold F. Westwood, Urbana, IIl. 


Minister, the Unitarian Church of Urbana, 
since 1948; former ministry in Brewster- 
Yarmouthport, Mass. Executive co-direc- 
tor of Channing-Murray Foundation at the 
University of Illinois; former chairman, 
Western Unitarian Conference college cen- 
ters committee; former president, American 
Unitarian Youth. Mr. Westwood serves as 
secretary-treasurer of the Western Con- 
ference chapter of the Unitarian Ministers 
Association and as membership co-chair- 
man, Champaign-Urbana Civil Liberties 
Union. He is the author of Modern Man's 
Mythology and other pamphlets. 

For the nominating committee — to serve 
for four years: 

Frank E. Faux, Memphis, Tenn. Member, 
First Unitarian Church of Memphis, trustee, 
chairman of adult education and denom- 
inational affairs committees and past presi- 
dent. Past president and treasurer, South- 
western Unitarian Conference. Past member, 
Laymen’s League Council; past president, 
Memphis Adult Education Council. Mr. 
Faux is comptroller of the local Armour 
and Company plant. 

Merlin D. Peterson, Nashville, Tenn. 
Member, Unitarian Fellowship of Nashville, 


director and past president. President, 
Thomas Jefferson Conference and director, 
Southern Unitarian Council. Dr. Peterson 


has been associated with the atomic energy 
program at the University of Chicago and 
Oak Ridge. Until recently head of the 
department of chemistry at Vanderbilt 
University, Dr. Peterson is laboratory di- 
rector at Industrial Reactor Laboratories, Inc. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Mrs. William B. Rice, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Member, Unitarian Society of Wel- 
lesley Hills, past president of the branch 
Alliance. A former director of the General 
Alliance, Mrs. Rice has served on its church- 
manship, Shoals conference, nominating, 
diamond jubilee fund and finance-budget 
committees. 

Rev. Peter H. Samsom, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Minister, West Shore Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, since 1956; former ministries in 
Los Angeles, Pomona, Riverside, and San 
Diego, Calif. Past trustee, Starr King School 
for the Ministry; past chairman of the ap- 
praisal committee of Starr King. Member, 
executive committee, Unitarian Ministers 
Association. Dr. Samsom was director of 
the San Diego Open Forum and on the board 
of the Mental Hygiene Association of San 
Diego for many years. 

For the Commission on Planning and 
Review — for four years: 

Mrs. Walter H. Lacey, Keene, N. H. 
Member, Unitarian Church of Keene, trustee 
and past moderator. Past president of Keene 
Alliance, Mrs. Lacey has served as director 
of the General Alliance and of New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance. Recording secretary 
of the New Hampshire Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Lacey is a permanent trustee 
of the Keene public library and a director 
of Invalid’s Home. 

Dr. Louis Navias, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Member, First Unitarian Society of Sche- 
nectady and past president. Treasurer, Mo- 
hawk Valley Unitarian Conference; chair- 
man of Middle Atlantic States Council. 
Dr. Navias, a consultant on ceramics at 
Research Laboratory, General Electric Com- 
pany, has published many technical papers 
in the field of ceramics and has served as 
vice-president and distinguished lecturer of 
the American Ceramic Society. 

For two years: 

Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, Hingham, 
Mass., (nominated to fill out the term of 
Frank S. Symons). Minister, First Parish, 
Hingham; former ministries in Brooklyn, 
Louisville, and Providence. Mr. Seebode has 
served on Association committees on sus- 
tentation and scholarship and as chairman of 
the fellowship committee. 

For the Council of Liberal Churches — 
for four years: 

Roland W. Burbank, Canaan, N. H. Mem- 
ber, Congregational Unitarian Society, An- 
dover. Former president, New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association, and former executive 
secretary-treasurer. Former regional vice- 
president, American Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Burbank was associated for many years 
with Proctor Academy in Andover, and 
since 1955 has been headmaster of the 
Cardigan Mountain School in Canaan. 

Mrs. Randall S. Hilton, Chicago, Ill. Mem- 
ber, First Unitarian Society of Chicago, past 
board member, secretary and chairman of 
religious education committee. Vice-presi- 
dent and program chairman, First Church 
Alliance; former regional vice-president, 
General Alliance. Past board member, West- 
ern Unitarian Conference; chairman, re- 
ligious education committee of conference. 
Mrs. Hilton serves as executive vice-chair- 
man of the Chicago Area Unitarian Service 
Committee, and as chairman of the woman’s 
board of Abraham Lincoln Centre, and ad- 
ministrative assistant to Mr. Hilton, director 
of the «enter. 
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Mrs. Charles A. Hutchinson, Washington, 
D. C. Director of religious education, All 
Souls’ Church (Unitarian), Washington, 
since 1950. President, Liberal Religious Ed- 
ucation Directors Association; past member, 
religious education committee, Middle At- 
lantic Region” Mrs. Hutchinson has partici- 
pated in Star Island, Blue Ridge, and Ferry 
Beach institutes. She is a member of the 
board of directors of the Washington, D. C., 
YWCA and of the women’s committee of 
the National Symphony Orchestra. 

Rev. Richard M. Steiner, Portland, Ore. 
Minister, First Unitarian Church, Portland, 


since 1934. Past board member, Pacific 
Coast Unitarian Council. Dr. Steiner has 
served Portland on the budget committee of 
the Community Chest, as chairman of the 
USO council; member of the board of 
appeals, Selective Service; president of City 
Club; board member, Mental Health Society; 
executive committee, Council of Social 
Agencies. Presently he is president-elect of 
the Portland Interfaith Counseling Center 
and a board member of the Portland Cer- 
ebral Palsy Association. He is author of 
A Guide to Good Marriage. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S VIEWS ABOUT RELIGION 
IN POLITICS ARE RECALLED AT CENTENNIAL TIME 


A statement calling for exemption of a 
candidate’s religious beliefs from considera- 
tion in an election campaign, made in 1908 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, was re- 
called this month as preparations were made 
for beginning the Theodore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial on October 27. 

The 12-month commemoration will end 
on the 100th anniversary of the birth of the 
26th President of the United States, October 
27, 1958. The federal government, patriotic 
and church groups plan to participate. 

The statement pertaining to religious be- 
liefs was made in a letter written November 
8, 1908, to one J. C. Martin in connection 
with the election of William Howard Taft, 
a Unitarian, to be the 27th President. The 
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Stand Chapel today 
‘NEW ENGLAND’ IN OLD 


A British version of a traditional New 
England church, built in a more modern 
medium, has been introduced by English 
Unitarians in Whitefield, Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

When Stand Chapel was destroyed by fire 
caused by a bomb in December, 1940, Rev. 
Harry Cheetham, then minister there and 
now minister of Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Chapel in Charlottesville, Va., immediately 
initiated a building fund drive. 

As plans progressed, the question of design 
was raised, the congregation rejecting an 
experimental and deciding on a traditional 
design. It ruled out old English non-con- 
formist meeting-house style as unsuited to 
the times. 

The only other traditional styles which 
had any direct link with Unitarianism were 
Byzantine and New England. The church 
collected photographs of American churches 
and commissioned an architect. The results 
were an interpretation of a traditional New 
England church. 


letter replied to one which Mr. Martin said 
he was writing “for the sole purpose of 
giving Mr. Taft an opportunity to let the 
world know what his religious belief is.” It 
referred to Mr. Taft as an “infidel” but also 
noted rumors that he was sympathetic to 
Roman Catholicism. 

Mr. Roosevelt replied that he had received 
many such letters, but had not answered 
them during the campaign “because I re- 
garded it as an outrage even to agitate such 
a guestion as a man’s religious convictions, 
with the purpose of influencing a_ political 
election.” 

“But now that the campaign is over,” Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote, “when there is opportunity 
for men to consider calmly whither such 
propositions as you make in your letter 
would read, I wish to invite them to consider 
them... 

“You ask that Mr. Taft shall ‘let the 
world know what his religious belief is.’ 
This is purely his own private concern; it 
is a matter between him and his Maker, a 
matter for his own conscience; and to require 
it to be made public under penalty of politi- 
cal discrimination is to negative the first 
principles of our Government which guaran- 
tee complete religious liberty, and the right 
to each man to act in religious affairs, as his 
own conscience dictates. 

“Mr. Taft never asked my advice in the 
matter, but if he had asked it, I should have 
emphatically advised him against thus stating 
publicly his religious belief. The demand for 
a statement . . . can have no meaning except 
that there may be discrimination for or 
against him because of that belief. 

“Discrimination against the holder of one 
faith means retaliatory discrimination against 
men of other faiths. The inevitable result of 
entering upon such a practice would be an 
abandonment of our real freedom of con- 
science and a reversion to the dreadful con- 
ditions of religious dissension which in so 
many lands have proved fatal to true liberty, 
to true religion, and to all advance in 
civilization. . . . 

“If it is proper or legitimate to oppose a 
man for being a Unitarian, as was John 
Quincy Adams, for instance — as is the Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale, at the present moment 
Chaplain of the Senate, and an American of 
whose life all good Americans are proud — 
then it would be equally proper to support 
or oppose a man because of his views on 
justification by faith, or the gospel of salva- 


tion by works. If you once enter on such 
a career, there is absolutely no limit at which — 


you can legitimately stop.” 
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UNITARIAN FULFILLS VOW 


Seven years ago, as he lay paralyzed by 
polyneuritis in the critical ward of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Frank Christopher, a Falls 
Church, Va., Unitarian, made an inward 
vow: “If I ever lick this thing, Ill help 
someone — someone who really needs it!” 

Today, Mr. Christopher is well and has 
fulfilled his vow. As a result, Philippe Cloes, 
a Belgian artist, is profitably established in 
a career in the United States. Now Mr. 
Christopher and Mr. Cloes are concentrat- 
ing on bringing the latter’s family of 10 to 
this country. 

The opportunity to help did not come im- 
mediately after Mr. Christopher’s recovery. 
It came in January 1953 after Mr. Chris- 
topher, visiting Europe, sat next to a Belgian 
priest in a Paris-bound train. The priest 
invited Mr. Christopher to visit his home. 
There he introduced Mr. Christopher to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Cloes, and his family. 

Mr. Christopher found that Mr. Cloes was 
a “lost” painter. 

“Painting is my hobby, and I felt sure 
this man was a great artist,” Mr. Christopher 
said. “He had a fineness of detail that cap- 
tured all the warmth and beauty of a sub- 
ject... . I looked over hundreds of his 
paintings gathering dust. Here was a man 
with talent —a man I could really help!” 

Mr. Christopher took some of the paint- 
ings home with him, had them appraised 
in Washington art galleries, presented them 
to art directors in publishing houses, and 
wrote scores of letters to book publishing, 
advertising, and greeting card firms. 

“As time passed,” Mr. Christopher said, 
“T was sending him thousands of dollars.” 

Mr. Cloes, however, wanted to come to 
the United States to paint. Mr. Christopher 
persuaded the president of a New York 
Christmas card firm to hire him. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Cloes is doing free-lance work. 

“The reward I have had in doing what 1 
have for the past four years,” Mr. Chris- 
topher said, “is far more than that of clos- 
ing a substantial business deal.” 

His assistance, he said, operates on the 
principle that two or more persons are 
required to assure the success of one: one 
with the talents and at least one more 
properly to promote them. 


ROY EDWARD GRIFFITH 


Roy Edward Griffith was graduated from 
St. Lawrence Theological School in 1906 
and ministered to the Universalist church 
in Ludlow, Vt., for four years. He then 
transferred to the Unitarian denomination 
and served the Westboro, Mass., Unitarian 
church for two years; Florence, Mass., for 
nine years; Waterville, Me., for one year; 
and Northfield, Mass., for six years. He then 
retired to Florida, where he died April 22, 
1957, in his 79th year. 

One of the sad experiences of a retired 
minister, who resides apart from the current 
of Unitarian affairs and lives to an ad- 
vanced age, is that his contemporaries are 
gone and he is not presently known to the 
present generation. Fortunately, the good 
work he has done continues to live in his 
former parishes and his spiritual influence 
continues to be felt, though unacknowl- 
, in the succeeding generations of his 
KR. B.. J. 
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‘FRIENDS OF MARGARET BARR’ DISSEMINATE FACTS 
OF HER UNIQUE SERVICE TO KHASIS IN HIMALAYAS - 


The “Friends of Margaret Barr” is an or- 
ganization so elastic that it may include as 
many of her admirers, in any country, as 
may wish to learn of her work. Her unique 
service among the Unitarian Khasis in the 
foothills of the Himalayas has fired the 
imagination of those who have followed her 
progress, but too few have access to the 
facts; hence this informal organization which 
has the sole purpose of telling her story. 

It came about this way: 

At a fall meeting in Santa Barbara, Cal., 
the Associate Alliance of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona heard a report about 
Miss Barr that created so great an interest 
that a committee was formed, to be known 
as “Friends of Margaret Barr.” The com- 
mittee — all four of the members of which 
volunteered to serve — was charged with the 
responsibility of sending to interested persons 
occasional bulletins about Miss Barr and 
about the people with whom she works. The 
purpose is to keep strong the tie between her 
and her hosts of well wishers. 

Her American friends met her when she 
crossed the United States in 1950 on re- 
turning from a furlough from her native 
England. She told her story to ministers and 
many Alliance branches. 

Here was an inspired leader. Her British 
training as a Unitarian minister and an edu- 
cator has fitted her for this work, but even 
more, her dedication and her insight in ap- 
praising problems have made her peculiarly 
suited to the situation in the Khasi hills. 
Some likened her to Albert Schweitzer. 

Miss Barr went to the rugged Khasi hills 
about 20 years ago. Widely scattered over 
the jungle country were 12 small Unitarian 
parishes (today there are 14) made up of 
Khasis, many of whom are illiterate. Their 
founder and leader, a remarkable Khasi 
layman, Hajom Kissor Singh, had been gone 
for a decade and no one had been able to 
take his place. The Khasis never had had a 
trained minister but their guide was a book 
containing hymns which Mr. Singh had 
translated from British and American Uni- 
tarian hymn books (and which the Khasis 
sang to the original tunes), great passages 
from world scriptures, and a catechism for 
the young. They attended their annual meet- 
ings at one of their primitive chapels; for 
they were banded into the “Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills Unitarian Union,” at the sug- 


gestion of our own Dr. Jabez Sunderland, 
who visited them in 1893. 

But not all could read the book nor could 
all go to the Union meetings, which involved 
many miles of walking in undeveloped coun- 
try. Then, for a few months a British minis- 
ter visited them. If only such another un- 
derstanding leader could help them! They 
appealed to the Unitarians in England, and 
Miss Barr was the answer. 

In Miss Barr was the urge to go, an urge 
that could not be denied. Her grasp of the 
needs of her new Unitarian friends led her 
to the right solution. They needed her not 
as a preacher but as an educator. Under 
Mr. Singh, the established pattern was demo- 
cratic, in which local leaders were important. 
She saw that her time among them would 
be spent best by developing leaders better 
oriented and better educated. 

Inspiration for this came naturally from 
Mahatma Gandhi, who had worked out a 
basic education method that would be suited 
to the Indian people. Miss Barr sat at his 
feet for a training course, which she then 
introduced into her remote corner of the 
country and found well adapted to the 
Khasis. 

Already several young persons are active 
teachers and more are in training with her. 
The program is an all-inclusive one of learn- 
ing and doing, of character development, 
not forgetting loyalty to God and country. 
How this is progressing is a matter of in- 
creasing interest to all who know Miss Barr. 
Future bulletins of the committee will report 
from time to time what her last seven years 
now being spent in her chosen field are 
bringing forth. 

Two bulletins have been issued. The first 
was addressed to 225 selected names and 
Alliance branches as a trial sheet, but it was 
received with such enthusiasm that the sec- 
ond was mailed to every branch, as well as 
to individuals who requested it. The bulletins 
contained a picture of Miss Barr with some 
Khasi children, a map of the region of the 
Khasi hills, a brief account of her early 
years in Shillong (capital of the Province 
of Assam and on the edge of the Hills), a 
description of the Khasi people and of the 
land where they live. Later sheets will in- 
clude letters from Miss Barr, reports of 
visits to her, and additional historical items. 

A list of the “friends” of Margaret Barr 
is in the making — names of individuals and 
Alliance branches who wish to hear more 
about her. All “friends” should send their 
names to the secretary, Mrs. Louis C. Kyhl, 
1126 Palm Terrace, Pasadena, Cal. 

MARY LAWRENCE 


CHURCH HAS ORCHESTRA 


A 15-piece orchestra, organized as a re- 
sult of one Unitarian member’s mentioning 
his love of music to a fellow Unitarian, has 
become a vital part of the program of the 
First Unitarian Church of Miami, Fla. 

Every Friday night, lawyers, salesmen, 
scientists, doctors, students, and housewives 
gather as a group which shares a love of 
popular music. Almost all of them are 
former members of “name” bands — some 
scaled the musical heights, 
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HOW A CONGREGATION FOUND ITS WAY TO CHURCHDOM, 
FINANCIAL MATURITY BY HIRING HALF A MINISTER 


It is three years since the Don Heights 
Unitarian Congregation was founded and 
today, without a wealthy philanthropist 
among them, its members have bought an 
$18,000 lot, on which they have immediate 
plans to build, and have graduated to the 
status of a church. 

Part of the secret behind this progress was 
the expedient of hiring half a minister; the 
church shares Rey. J. Franklin Chidsey with 
Toronto’s First Congregation, where he is 
assistant to Rev. William P. Jenkins. 

Buying such an apparently expensive lot 
for a church might seem an extravagance 
for the former fellowship of 73 families, but 
the wide distribution of its members in 
Toronto’s eastern suburbs demanded a lot 
On a main artery in an economically boom- 
ing section of what has been touted as 
America’s fastest growing city. 

The fellowship first met in February 1954 
in Birchcliff school with a membership of 
17 families, and was known as the Birch- 
cliff fellowship until a year ago, when it 
amalgamated with the Don Mills fellow- 
ship to form the Don Heights Congregation. 

The first winter was enough to try one’s 
faith in an ideal. For the first few meetings, 
held Sunday evenings and conducted by Mr. 
Jenkins, the school was so cold that mem- 
bers wore coats. Later, after permission was 
given to turn on the heat, the radiators made 
so much noise it was a toss-up whether the 
members should be cold and able to hear, 
or warm and deaf. 

By the first summer, Birchcliff and an- 
other fellowship west of Toronto, South 


Peel — each with 35 families — decided to 
share a minister and called Rev. Donald 
Stout. Both fellowships had been organized 
by Mr. Jenkins because First Church was 
becoming overcrowded and some of its 
members were making round trips of as 
much as 36 miles for Sunday services. In the 
spring of 1955, South Peel called Mr. Stout 
as its full-time minister and the united Don 
Heights group called Mr. Chidsey. 

During the interval, services were ad- 
dressed by provocative speakers, including 
a Buddhist minister, an anthropologist, a 
philosopher, a business man, and a Roman 
Catholic doctor. But no one lost his temper, 
no one was insulted, and there was even a 
reluctance to give up the guest-speaker for- 
mula. 

The congregation grew steadily. Most 
prospective members were located by word- 
of-mouth publicity among friends, rather 
than by newspaper advertising, and “sold” 
on Unitarianism by mid-week introductory 
home gatherings. In the modern industrial 
section of the Don Mills suburb, plant cafe- 
terias could be borrowed free of charge on 
Sunday mornings whereas schools had to be 
rented, so for a year and a half, services have 
been held amid shiny modern icons: coffee 
urns and cake counters. 

But the need for a church building had 
been felt for some time, and early last Feb- 
ruary, in a demonstration of faith and cour- 
age (even bravado in the opinion of some 
members), the congregation voted to ask 
the AUA for a loan to start on the first 
stage of its church. 


Don Heights has a tough prospect ahead, 
but the congregation is undeterred. Like a 
lone swimmer halfway across a lake, it 
risks as much to turn back as to carry on. 

“The fact that we have no_ building,” 
Norman Abbott, chairman of the board of 
management, said, “slows down our whole 
program.” 

Most seriously affected by the building 
lack has been the school of religion, but 
Don Heights has developed an ingenious 
substitute. The 90 youngsters attending the 
school are divided into six age groups, each 
of which has its own teacher and place of 
meeting in a private home, usually in a 
basement converted to provide the proper 
atmosphere. 

There were problems created by this ar- 
rangement. Almost invariably the children 
must be driven to their Sunday classes, so 
that the best time to hold them is at 11 
a.m., when parents can leave their young- 
sters and go on to their own service. But 
if the post-service discussion period proved 
to be more interesting than usual, it was 
perhaps one o'clock before the children were 
picked up, and teachers often found two 
hours too long a time to hold the children’s 
interest. The teachers themselves seldom 
were able to attend services. 

A determined effort to end both problems 
was made recently. Once a month the chil- 
dren are brought together in a school to see 
motion pictures. Teachers can attend an 
occasional service, and children are given a 
sense of belonging to a larger group than 
they find in their own classes. It also was 
decided that no matter how interesting the 
discussion, Mr. Chidsey should cut it short 
by 12:15 p.m. 

Such difficulties merely strengthen mem- 
bers’ resolve to have their own church. 

Don Heights members would not take 
such an apparent financial risk if they were 
not confident that with a church building, 
their growth will be even greater than it has 
been during the past year — almost half the 
120 active members have joined since the 
summer of 1956. 

They expect to meet their financial obli- 
gations with the help of a novel plan of 
borrowing from their own members, either 
at no interest or, in the case of members 
cashing bonds for the purpose, for the in- 
terest the bonds would bring. 

By this method, the congregation hopes 
to borrow about $15,000 at about 3 per 
cent, rather than the current 6 or 7 per 
cent, and cut carrying charges considerably. 

Another major decision made at the Feb- 
ruary congregational meeting was to em- 
ploy Mr. Chidsey full-time for Don Heights 
beginning July 1. The 1957 budget is 64 
per cent higher than 1956 receipts, but the 
proposal was adopted unanimously. 

Don Heights members realize as they 
make the transition from fellowship. to 
church that there are many financial battles 
ahead, but their spirit was indicated by a 
comment made at the February meeting. 

Someone asked Alec Cadenhead, treas- 
urer, what percentage of the 1956 pledges 
had been received. “A hundred per cent,” 
said Alec. 


There was a satisfied silence for a few 
seconds, then one dour old charter member __ 


remarked, “That’s pretty low, isn’t it?” red 
FERGUS CRONIN 
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“NEW LIGHT BREAKS FORTH”: Most seriously affected by the Don Heights Unitarian 
Congregation’s lack of a building at Toronto, Ont., is the church school. Above, a class 
taught by Mrs. Fhomas Schell meets in a private home. 
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~ CHURCH GOES UNDERGROUND 


The expanding First Parish (Unitarian), 
Cambridge, Mass., is going underground — 
literally — because it has no place else to go. 

The parish is building a subterranean two- 
level addition to its church to provide an 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 400, 
a modern kitchen, a projection booth, church 
offices, a conference room, and an art gal- 
lery. Church services were to continue as 
usual during construction. 

Dedication is scheduled the Sunday after 
Thanksgiving Day. It will end 10 years 
of mounting church activities in cramped 
quarters. 

Expansion did not seem feasible until the 
decision was made several months ago to 
build underground. No land was available 
near the church, situated on Harvard Square. 

Even underground construction had its 
perils. The church required shoring up, and 
beams needed replacement. Throughout the 
excavation, there was danger of hitting 
underground water. Digging was by shovels- 
ful for many weeks, 

“We probably won't run into another job 
like this in 50 years,” the construction fore- 
man told the Christian Science Monitor. 
“We could have been out of here long ago 
if we had not had to consider a load of 
500 people up there,” and he pointed through 
basement beams to the church above. 

The present church is the parish’s fifth 
meeting house since the first minister be- 
gan serving in 1633. 


ATOMIC TEST HALT URGED 


President Eisenhower recently was urged 
to cease nuclear weapons tests immediately 
in a resolution passed by the board of 
trustees upon instruction of the membership 
of the First Unitarian Church in Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

The resolution says, in part: “... Dr. 
Schweitzer, whose famous religious prin- 
ciple ‘reverence for life’ we have adopted in 
our church, says, ‘It is good to nurture and 
cherish life; it is evil to destroy and to check 
life.’ 

“We, therefore, insist that the Nevada 
atom bomb tests be immediately stopped, and 
that you, as our president, heed the warning 
of our scientists and humanitarians as a 
first step in the eventual elimination of all 
atomic and nuclear weapons, and_ their 
testing by your country... .” 


RUM STORE TO PARISH HOUSE 


The “Red House” was dedicated June 23 
as a parish house by the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Wilton Center, 
N. H 


The Red House, so-called because it is 
constructed of red brick, was built about 
1800 and has served as a village store, post 
office, stage coach stop, a dance hall, a rum 
and liquor storage place, and a private resi- 
dence. 

The building contains three meeting halls, 
six classrooms, and a kitchen. 

Dr. Joseph Barth, minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and speaker at the dedica- 
tion, told of his gratification at seeing the 
Red House used as a church. Rev. Ralph E. 
Kyper is minister of the Wilton Center 


church. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR DES MOINES CHURCH: Pictured above is the recently con- 


oi the 


structed $225,000 building of the First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, Iowa. The build- 
ing is a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Emery and will be dedicated October 17. 


DALLAS ‘HAS A BABY’ 


The First Unitarian Church of Dallas, 
Texas, is establishing a branch center in 


Irving, a Dallas suburb. 

The new branch will serve about 65 
children and 45 adults and relieve the 
Dallas church, which is overcrowded. 


OBSERVANCE BY 8 CHURCHES 


“Acknowledging our legitimate differences 
and the right to differ, we ought to stress 
the values we hold in common affection and 
the spirit of Christian fellowship which 
unites us,” wrote Rev. Charles C. Forman, 
minister of the First Parish (Unitarian) in 
Plymouth, Mass., in reference to the first 
Departure Day service, July 21, held at his 
church. 

Mr. Forman’s church, gathered in 1620, 
and seven other Pilgrim churches, two of 
which are Unitarian, the First Church in 
Duxbury, Mass. (1632), and the Third 
Church in Plymouth, Mass. (1801), cel- 
ebrated Departure Day to commemorate 
their common heritage. 

The original Departure Day was July 21, 
1620. That day was set aside by the Pil- 
grims in Leyden as a day of fasting and 
prayer in preparation for the departure of 
those of their group who were leaving for 
America. ; 

Preacher of the commemorative service 
was Dr. Albert D. Belden, minister of the 
Pilgrim Father’s Church in London, the 
oldest Congregational church in the world. 

The Pilgrim churches plan to rotate an- 
nual services among the respective churches. 


PARISH BUILDING PLANNED 


The First Parish (Unitarian) in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., recently approved plans for 
a parish building to be built beside the 
church at a cost of between $130,000 and 
$140,000. 

The building will include a fellowship 
hall with adequate room for 200 persons, 
a women’s parlor, a kitchen, and Sunday 
school classrooms. 


CHURCH CHANGES NAME 


“The Unitarian Church of Ottawa” will 
become the name of the Church of Our 
Father, Ottawa, Ont., on January 1. 


IOWANS TO DEDICATE CHURCH 


Formal dedication of the new $225,000 
building of the First Unitarian Church, Des 
Moines, Iowa is to be held October 17. Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, will be principal 
speaker. 

The new meeting house is on a four-and- 
a-half acre wooded tract deeded to the 
society by Amos Emery, Des Moines archi- 
tect and Unitarian, as a memorial to his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Emery. Amos 
Emery and his associates designed the build- 
ing. 
The building includes an auditorium seat- 
ing 198 and designed with a deep platform 
so that dramatic productions may be pre- 
sented; a dining and assembly hall, built 
so that theatre-in-the-round productions may 
be staged; five classrooms, a crafts room, 
storage and work rooms, a drama workshop 
room, a library, an Office, a study for the 
minister, and a kitchen. 

A parking lot with space for 100 cars 
remains to be completed. Long-range plans 
include construction of a home for the 
minister on the grounds. 


‘SEVEN-DAY-A-WEEK’ CHURCH 


A $100,000 building fund drive was in- 
augurated recently by the First Unitarian 
Church of Fairfield County, Connecticut, at 
a fellowship dinner. 

Funds are to be used for construction of 
a church building on nine acres of land 
owned by the church in Westport, first stage 
in a plan which includes construction of a 
parish house and parsonage. 

The new church will be a “seven-day-a- 
week” center, not only for Unitarian actiy- 
ities but also for county service organiza- 
tions. 


THIRD EDIFICE 50 YEARS OLD 


The Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Barnstable, Mass., celebrated the 50th an- 
niversary of its third church building July 
13 and 14 and recalled its 318 years of 
church history. 

Events of the celebration included an an- 
niversary program of musical selections, 
talks on the history of the church, a service 
of rededication, and a social hour. Photo- 
graphs and other objects of historical in- 
terest were on display. 
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NEWS OF@? RESFEEDOWSHIPS 


NEW HYMN LYRICS, PRAYERS WRITTEN BY MEMBER 
ENRICH PROGRAM OF FELLOWSHIP IN CALIFORNIA 


Fresh, vital words ring out when Hum- 
boldt Unitarian Fellowship members sing in 
Eureka, Cal., thanks to the creative writing 
talents of a fellowship member, Mrs. Noel 
Harris. 

In addition to composing new lyrics for an 
old hymn favorite, Mrs. Harris has penned 
for the Sunday school a rich, new prayer 
and words of brotherhood to fit the doxology 
melody. 

“Religion has taken great strides forward, 
and it’s difficult to find songs that have kept 
pace with that progress,” Mrs. Harris said in 
explaining how she started her creative ven- 
ture. “It seems to me the old words hardly 
fit our views of the world today. We need 
some new ones. And I feel sure many people 
will be writing them.” 

Books written by Mrs. Harris include 
California and the West and The Cats of 
Wildcat Hill. She also has written many 
articles for U.S. Camera, The Photographer, 
and other photographic magazines. Born in 
San Francisco, she is the daughter of novel- 
ist Harry Leon Wilson, author of the well- 
known Ruggles of Red Gap. Other writers 
in her family include her brother Leon, her 
grandmother, and a great-aunt. 

An active member of the fellowship’s re- 
ligious education committee since it was 
started a year ago, Mrs. Harris also has 
taught the intermediate group in the Sunday 
school. In the future she hopes to write 
more new lyrics for old hymns as well as 
compose new prayers for the fellowship. 


Sunday School Prayer 


As each new morning brings its light 
After the darkness of the night 

And as we fill each passing day 

With love and sharing, work and play, 
We seek in others for the good 

So we may grow in brotherhood. 


Doxology 


The loving gift is more than gold; 

To share with joy makes all things good; 
In stronger bonds of brotherhood, 

Our gift returns a thousandfold. 


Hymn of Fellowship 


We gather together to share with each other 

The wisdom of ages, the vision of youth; 

Our happiness voicing, in brotherhood re- 
joicing, 
We help each other grow in our searching 
for truth. 
From riddles in rocks to the secrets in 
starlight, 

A mystery surrounds us of things yet un- 
known. 

Mankind, the great teacher, shows us that 
every creature 

Is bound to all the rest — we are never alone. 


Act kindly, speak gently, love truth and seek 
justice — 
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CREATIVE WRITER: Mrs. Noel Harris, 
writer of new hymn lyrics and prayers for 
the Humboldt Unitarian Fellowship, Eureka, 
Cal., shows plants to members of the church 
school class she teaches. 


To give of our best to life each of us strives; 
Thus we may help others to call all men our 
brothers 
And love may rule our hearts all the days 
of our lives. 
MRS. CLAYTON D. ROST 


FIELD TRIP PLANNED 


Munroe Husbands, AUA fellowship di- 
rector, will leave Boston in mid-October for 
a fall field trip during which he will conduct 
public meetings in a score of communities 
in the hope of organizing fellowships. He 
also will visit some established fellowships. 

Mr. Husbands’ tentative schedule: 

October 19, Peekskill, N.Y.; October 20, 
South Jersey and Monmouth County, New 
Jersey; October 21, Morristown and Dover, 
N.J.; October 22, Raritan, N.J.; October 23 
through 28, Joint Biennial, “Atlantic City, 
N.J.; October 29, Westminster, Md.; October 
30, Washington, Pa.; October 31, Athens, 
Ohio; November 1, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
November 2, Owensburo, Ky.; November 3, 
Springfield, Mo.; November 5, Lebanon, 
Mo.; November 6, Columbia, Mo.; Novem- 
ber 7, Lawrence, Kan.; November 8, Grand 
Island or Kearney, Neb.; November 10, 
Rapid City, $.D.; November 11, Vermillion, 
S.D.; November 12, Fort Dodge or Mason 
City, Iowa; November 13, Kankakee, Ill; 
November 14, Hammond, Ind.; November 
15, Marion, Ind.; November 16, Willoughby, 
Ohio; November 17, Ashtabula, Ohio; No- 
vember 18, Elmira, N.Y. 


NAMED CURRICULUM EDITOR: Rev. 
Robert L’H. Miller, instructor in religious 
education at Tufts University and minister 
of the First Universalist Church in Melrose, 
Mass., has been named part-time curriculum 
editor for the CLC division of education. 


SEVEN FELLOWSHIPS ADDED 


The number of active Unitarian fellow- 
ships rose to 220, largest in history of the 
fellowship movement, after action on seven 
applications by the executive committee of 
the American Unitarian Association July 23. 

Of the seven new fellowships, formation 
of four in New York state resulted from a 
spring organization trip by Munroe Hus- 
bands, fellowship director; formation of one 
in California resulted directly from publica- 
tion of the fellowship issue of the Christian 
Register in April, and formation of a sixth, 
in Alaska, resulted from organization work 
by Leonard Hunting, West Coast Unitarian. 

The seven are the Unitarian Fellowships 
of Glen Cove, L. I.; Peekskill-Cortlandt, 
N. ¥.; Santa Cruz County, California, and 
J unean, Alaska; the Pacific Unitarian Church 
Society, Torrance, Cal.; the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship of Central Nassau, Garden City, 
L. I., and the Community Fellowship of 
South Suffolk (Unitarian), Patchogue, L. I. 

An application from the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship of Livermore, Cal., was approved 
May 29. 

The list of active fellowships has been 
reduced by four in 1957 as a result of the 
granting of church status to fellowships. 


NEW HOME FOR FELLOWSHIP 


The newest Unitarian House on a college 
campus has sprung up in Las Cruces, N. M., 
adjacent to New Mexico A. and M. college. 
Purchased by the Las Cruces Unitarian Fel- 
lowship with the aid of an American Uni- 
tarian Association loan, the building is the 
former residence of a deceased A. and M. 
faculty member. Proceeds from the sale of 
the house to the fellowship go to a memorial 
college scholarship fund established by the 
former owner’s estate. 

Now in its third year, the Las Cruces fel- 
lowship is a small, energetic band represent- 
ing nearly two dozen families. The building 
will serve as a meeting hall for the fellow- 
ship’s Sunday evening sessions, which have 
become a cultural focus of community and 
college interest, and for the fellowship Sun- 
day school, consisting of about 20 pupils. 

Fellowship membership includes a cross- 
section of this southwestern community — 
ranging from A. and M. faculty members 
and students to an architect, a cotton farmer, 
and the famed discoverer of the planet 
Pluto, astronomer Clyde Tombaugh. 


HOME DONATED AS PARSONAGE 


A ranch home has been donated by Dr. 
and Mrs. Albert Bowen, members of the 
Boulder, Colo., Unitarian Fellowship, for 
use by Rev. Thomas Maloney, who became 
the fellowship’s first minister this fall. 


50 ROOMS FOR FELLOWSHIP 


A 50-room mansion has been purchased 
by the Unitarian Fellowship of Morristown, 
N.J.— at about one-fifth its original cost in 
1912. 

The brick building, with eight acres of 


land, had been a white elephant on the © 
market because of its tax burden. A ball-_ 
room seating 150 will become a chapel; an ’ 
adjoining hall seats 100. There are 10 | baths.; 
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NEWS OF THE MINISTRY 


REV. LEON C. FAY, MINISTER AT NASHUA, N. H., 
BECOMES DIRECTOR OF DEPARTMENT OF MINISTRY 


Rey. Leon Converse Fay, minister of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Nashua, 
N. H., who has an extensive record of de- 
nominational activity since his ordination 
in 1945, was scheduled to become director of 
the American Unitarian Association depart- 
ment of the ministry October 1. 

Announcement of Mr. Fay’s appointment 
followed a meeting of the AUA executive 
committee July 23 at which a mail ballot 
was ratified. Mr. Fay will succeed Rev. 
Raymond B. Johnson, who is retiring. 

As director, Mr. Fay will deal with all 
phases of ministerial relations, including the 
recruitment, training, receiving into fellow- 
ship, and placement of Unitarian ministers 


throughout the United States and Canada. . 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the AUA, in announcing the appointment, 
said: 

“leon Fay has many qualifications for his 
new position. His election as president of 
the Unitarian Ministers’ Association showed 
that he has the confidence of the ministers; 
his term of service as a director of the 
AUA, and its executive committee, won for 
him the high regard of his fellow members 
of the board; and, as the representative of 
the UMA on the ministerial fellowship com- 
mittee, he demonstrated his capacity to un- 
derstand the needs of churches as well as 
ministers. 

“Underneath all these, he is a highly 
friendly, patient person. His willingness to 
accept the responsibilities of the position 
gave us all a great sense of encouragement.” 

Mr. Fay also has served as a member of 
the executive board of the Denominational 
Planning Council and as a member of the 
Senexet Conference on Standards and of 
the committee on the ministry under the 
Division of Churches. He also has served 
the home service division, Unitarian Service 
Committee, and as chairman of the New 
Hampshire United Unitarian Appeal, and 
has been a director of the Northern New 
.England Region of Unitarian churches. 

Mr. Fay has been president of the New 
England Unitarian Ministers’ Association, 
and a member of the New England youth 
work committee, and has been active in 
the Nashua Area Ministers Association and 
the Nashua Federation of Churches. 

During his ministry in Nashua, where he 
was installed in 1952, the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Nashua has been 
consolidated with a Universalist church to 
form the present organization. The church 
has grown and recently acquired property 
for expansion. 

Earlier, Mr. Fay was minister of Uni- 
tarian churches at West Bridgewater and 
He was awarded an A.B. 
degree in 1944 by Tufts College and S.T.B. 
in 1945 by the Tufts School of Religion. 


@ Mary O'Connor, bedfast Unitarian poet 


, and artist, recently was awarded the Amer- 


ican Poets re iss “a a services to 


JOHN BOYNTON WILSON DAY 


Rev. John Boynton Wilson Day was born 
August 4, 1874, in Charlestown, Mass., and 
died April 17, 1957, in Boston. He was 
awarded an A.B. at Tufts College in 1897 
and an S.T.B. at the Harvard Divinity School 
in 1900, and was ordained in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on June 21 of that year. 

He served as minister of the church in 
Amherst, Mass., 1900-1903; of the Channing 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., 1903-1905; of 
the church in Fall River, Mass., 1906-1915; 
and of the church in Greenfield, Mass., 
1915-1919. For the next three years he was 
on a special mission for the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Japan, continuing the 
work to which Dr. Clay MacCauley had 
given his life — the making known of Uni- 
tarianism to the Japanese people. After his 
return to this country, he served churches at 
Lancaster, Pa., 1924-1929; Westford, Mass., 
1930-1936; and Carlisle, Mass., 1937-39. He 
then retired to Harvard, Mass., where he 
lived the remainder of his life. 

His gifts of intellect were manifest alike in 
his thoughtful sermons and in his stimulat- 
ing conversation. His quick wit, his unassum- 
ing modesty, and his warm-hearted friendli- 
ness made him a delightful companion. In 
these characteristics, and in his loyal support 
of the ideals for which our churches stand, 
he exemplified the admirable attributes ,of 
his New England ancestory. H.W.F. 


EARLE R. STEEVES RETIRES 


The congregation of the First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), Leominster, 
Mass., bade farewell June 23 to Rev. Earle 
R. Steeves, its minister since 1940, who is 
retiring. 

Mr. Steeves has been executive secretary 
of the Worcester Conference 15 years and 
has served as conference president, as presi- 
dent of the Leominster Ministers Associa- 
tion and of the Worcester Ministers 
Association. He previously had served at 
the Leicester (Mass.) Unitarian Church and 
in the Congregational ministry. 


JOHN HASSLER DIETRICH 


John Hassler Dietrich was born January 
14, 1878, in Chambersburg, Pa., and died 
June 22, 1957, in Berkeley, Cal. He was 
graduated from Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege with the degree of A.B. in 1900, and an 
A.M. in 1902. From 1902 to 1905 he studied 
at the theological seminary of the Reformed 
Church in Lancaster, Pa. He was ordained 
June 10, 1905, by the Reformed Synod of 
Pittsburgh in St. Mark’s Reformed Church. 

Previous to his settlement as an ordained 
minister he taught for a year at Mercersburg 
Academy and for a year at Nyack Military 
Academy. He held pastorates in the Re- 
formed Church, 1905 to 1911. It was dur- 
ing the latter part of this period that a 
severe theological storm, long in the making, 
resulted in a trial for heresy, conviction, and 
eventually, a call to the Unitarian Church 
in Spokane, Wash. 

There the response to his alert mind 
quickly outgrew the facilities of the church 
and the society moved to a theater. There 
followed five busy and productive years, 
with congregations testing the capacity of 
the theater, until he was called to the First 
Unitarian Church of Minneapolis. There 
the church quickly was outgrown and the 
congregation moved to a theater, which 
served as a meeting place for more than 
20 years. In 1938, Dr. Dietrich resigned 
and was made minister emeritus. 

In 1912, he married Louise Erb and two 
sons were born to them — John Erb Die- 
trich and William Erb Dietrich — both of 
whom survive him. Mrs. Dietrich died in 
1931. In 1933, Dr. Dietrich married Mrs 
Margaret Carlton Winston. The same year, 
Meadville Theological School conferred on 
him the degree of doctor of divinity. In 
1941, they moved to California. 

Dr. Dietrich possessed that quality of mind 
and heart that neither success nor adulation, 
failure nor persecution could unduly inflate 
or make bitter. Pride and humility dwelt 
together in him. Wide differences of opinion 
did not separate him from his friends and 
associates. He was strong without being 
bigoted; gentle, kindly, and understanding 
without capitulation. 

His was an open but selective mind. That 
he came to think of God as “the dynamic 
of the universe” and to believe that there 
is much that transcends human experience 
did not make him less a Humanist, nor did 
his belief that human redemption rests not 
upon a miracle outside universal law but 
upon a miracle within universal law, the 
cultivation of qualities inherent in man. 

That he never claimed intimate knowledge 
of the purposes and intent of the Eternal 
Will meant for him a greater faith and trust 
in the vast human experiment of living. 

In a published letter in 1953, Dr. Dietrich 
wrote: “Humanism has served a good pur- 
pose as a protest movement. Its positive 
side was and is fine. Its insistence on the 
enrichment of life in its every form is ex- 
cellent. But there still remain the great 
cosmic schemes about which we know so 
little and concerning which we should be 
less dogmatic and arrogant. It in no wise re- 
flects the humility which becomes the real 
seeker after truth.” 

Dr. Dietrich’s excommunication never laid 
its clammy hand upon his sense of the greater 
fellowship of humanity. G.F.P. 
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NEW S -OReTHEStATY 


DEATH CLAIMS GEORGE G. DAVIS, ONE OF MOST 
ACTIVE UNITARIAN LAYMEN OF THIS CENTURY 


Death claimed one of the century’s most 
active Unitarian laymen, George Gilman 
Davis, 75, at his Needham, Mass., home 
July 23 after a lengthy illness of a heart 
ailment. 

Mr. Davis served the Unitarian church 
in official capacities for 27 years. He was 
executive secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association from 1926 to 1928, and 
again from 1930 to 1937; director of the 
association’s department of church extension 
from 1937 to 1949, and treasurer of the 
association from 1949 to 1953, when he 
retired. He also was administrative vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
from 1923 to 1926. 

In a communication to ministers announc- 
ing Mr. Davis’ death, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the association, said: 
“George Davis . . . was a layman; but he 
was probably known and loved by more 
ministers than anyone in the denomination. 
As an encourager of younger men, with 
affection but without sentimentality, he 
strengthened us all, and his memory will 
continue to reinforce our faith.” 

As church extension director, Mr. Davis 
was given major credit for launching the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellowship 
and the entire Unitarian fellowship program. 

Mr. Davis also had been director of sum- 
mer institutes for religious education, Isles 
of Shoals, New Hampshire, 1923-27; trustee 
and treasurer, Unitarian Foundation, and a 
director of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, Beacon Press, Inc., the Religious Arts 
Guild, and the Christian Register, Inc. He 
had been vice-chairman of the board of 
trustees of Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


In 1929 he was trustee and in 1929-30 
president of Lombard College, Galesburg, 
Ill. 

Mr. Davis was discharged as a major 
after World War I service in which he was 
assistant chief of staff, 8th Army Corps, 
and saw action in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives. He later became a 
lieutenant colonel in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. 

Survivors include the widow, Helen; two 
sons, Eliot, a ranger at Yellowstone National 
Park, and Gilman, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; 
a daughter, Mrs. Kenneth L. Grant, Boone. 
Towa; five grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 

Memorial services were conducted July 
25 in a Needham funeral home by Dr. 
Eliot. Interment after cremation was in 
Newton Cemetery, Newton, Mass. 


‘OLDEST UNITARIAN’ DIES 


The church bell of the First Religious 
Society (Unitarian) at Newburyport, Mass., 
no longer will peal more than 100 times each 
January 4 to mark a new birthday anniver- 
sary for Henry Bailey Little, who was 
believed to be the oldest living Unitarian. 

Mr. Little died August 15 at the age of 
106. Funeral services were conducted in the 
church August 18 by Rev. Laurence Hay- 
ward, minister emeritus. Commital was in a 
Newburyport cemetery after cremation. 
Municipal flags were flown at half-staff. 

Mr. Little was the nation’s oldest retired 
banker and was regarded as “the grand old 
man” of American banking. He became 


president emeritus of the Institution for Sav- 
ings at Newburyport at the age of 102. 


Official retirement did not prevent almost 
daily trips to the bank until about a year ago. 

Mr. Little served nine years as a member 
of the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association while the late Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft was president of 
the General Conference of Unitarian 
Churches. A son, Leon M. Little, is treas- 
urer of the AUA. 

The elder Mr. Little was active in the 
Newburyport church, where he was treas- 
urer and a member of the board of trustees 
many years. He accepted and completed a 
three-year appointment to the church’s fi- 
nance committee when he was more than 
100 years of age. 

A charter member of the Newburyport 
chapter, Unitarian Laymen’s League, he was 
its first president. : 

The church began ringing its annual birth- 
day tribute to Mr. Little on his 100th anniver- 
sary. 

an editorial in the Newburyport Daily 
News said: 

“The death of Henry Bailey Little . 
broke the final remaining link with this city’s 
first-hand acquaintance with the historical 
past. It removed from the scene a man who 
had much to do with the shaping of this 
city’s destiny... . 

“Mr. Little was a rugged individualist who 
lived to see the importance of the individual 
gradually diminished by the rise of the state. 
His own success as a banker and _business- 
man came during the years of laissez faire, 
when a man could pit his skill and courage 
against those of other men with a minimum 
of opposition from government. And yet, 
Mr. Little reached the top of his society 
without abusing others along the way. . . .” 

Mr. Little once was reported to have re- 
vealed his “secret” of longevity: “Learn to 
adjust yourself to change and don’t be dis- 
turbed too much over things you cannot 
control. Be moderate in all things.” 


‘BROADENED’ BY CONTROVERSY 


James Terry McCollum, in whose behalf 
was fought a court battle resulting in an 
historic 1948 Supreme Court decision de- 
claring religious instruction in public schools 
unconstitutional, is now a Unitarian and 
says of the case, “I believe it broadened my 
outlook considerably.” 

“The Periscope,” a department of News- 
week magazine, recently reported that Mc- 
Collum is an army lieutenant at Fort Leon- 
ard Wood, Mo., and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he joined the Uni- 
tarian church. It quoted him on the effect 
of the case. : 

The suit was instituted in 1945 by Mrs. ~ 
Vashti McCollum, when her son was a 10- 
year-old pupil in a Champaign, Ill., junior 
high school. It contended voluntary re- 
ligious classes at the school were in viola- 
tion of the First and Fourteenth amend- 
ments. The Supreme Court upheld the 
contentions. 

In her book, One Woman’s Fight, Mrs. 
McCollum credited Rev. Philip Schug, Uni- 
tarian minister then at Urbana, Ill., and now 


at San Antonio, Texas, with aid and en- 
couragement in taking the case through the 
courts, 

@ Richard A. Kellaway has been named — 
staff associate of the Channing-Murrayy 


LRY DELEGATES WORK AT USC PROJECT: New England delegates touring the South 
and Southwest en route to the August 23-30 continental convention of Liberal Religious 
Youth near San Francisco, Cal., contributed two hours of work at the Unitarian Service 
Committee’s Gallup (N.M.) Indian Community Center. Above, three delegates sweep the 
patio. They are (left to right) Barbara Flack, Fairhaven, Mass.; Karleen Johnson, Uxbridge, a 
Mass.; and Barbara Bovee, Needham, Mass. Foundation at the University of Illinois. 
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RELIGION IS ELECTION ISSUE 


Citing her Unitarian affiliation and charg- 
ing that she had “given the teachers in 
schools considerable difficulty,” a letter bear- 
ing the name of a Presbyterian minister re- 
cently discouraged election of an Oregon 
woman to a school board membership. It 
drew a prompt defense by the superintendent 
of schools. 

Mrs. Stewart Chambers, a member of 
the Coos Unitarian Fellowship at Coos Bay, 
Ore., nevertheless was defeated in the Coos 
Bay District 9C election June 17, four days 
after the letter was circulated. 

The letter, under the letterhead of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Coos Bay, 
bore the typewritten signature of Rev. Oscar 
W. Payne, minister of the church. It said, 
in part: 

«|. . one of the ladies who is running 
for the school board this year is a person 
whom I have sufficient evidence to convince 
me has an ax to grind. She belongs to an 
organization known as Unitarian and has 
on occasions during the past year given 
the teachers in schools considerable dif- 
ficulty. There have been times when young- 
sters, her own youngsters who are involved 
in the offering of thanksgiving at mealtime, 
has [sic] requested that her children be ex- 
cused. There have also been occasions when 
the Christmas program and the Easter pro- 
gram have been severely criticized. . . 

“Tt is my opinion that it will be a rather 
trying situation for the school board and 
for the entire school system if Mrs. Cham- 
bers is elected to the office... .” 

Two days before the election, Superin- 
tendent of Schools Marion Winslow issued 
the following statement: 

“Reports have been circulated in some 
circles to the effect that one of the can- 
didates for the 9C School District board 
of directors has been severely critical of 
the Coos Bay schools and teaching staff. 
At the request of the candidate, teachers 
and principals have been contacted in this 
regard. I find this candidate has maintained 
a friendly, coGperative, and active interest 
in the 9C School District.” 

Mrs. Chambers later wrote: “Our Coos 
Unitarian Fellowship was completely sur- 
prised by the attack and could not in one 
day present the community with an educa- 


’ tion on separation of church and schools. 


We wished to avoid retaliation and con- 
troversy as such. In such a setting, already 
emotional, we could not be sure that any 
statement of ours would be in the interests of 
eventual understanding.” 

A letter remarking the ‘undemocratic 

air” about Coos Bay school elections and 
urging “truly public elections,” written by 
two members of the fellowship, was pub- 
lished by the Coos Bay Times. It said: “. . . 
if the elections are worth being held at 
all, they should be discussed as openly as 
possible. If controversial issues exist, they 
should be aired. If personal attacks are 
made, there should be an opportunity for 
public defense. .. .” 
@ James C. Peabody, who several years 
ago received a $300 scholarship from the 
First Unitarian Society of San Francisco, 
Cal., for graduate study, recently was ap- 
pointed representative of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Yugoslavia. 
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ONE COUPLE'S FIGHT AGAINST PREJUDICE; NO ONE KEPT 
UP WITH THE JONESES, BUT THEY WENT RIGHT AHEAD 


A pleasant but determined couple strode 
into the courthouse in Redwood City, Cal., 
a county seat in San Francisco’s suburban 
belt. They had a surprise. 

“We think racial housing covenants are 
morally wrong, even if they are not now en- 
forceable by law,” explained Louis and 
Pauline Jones of San Mateo. “We’ve learned 
that there is such a covenant on our home, 
bought in 1950. Now we want to go on 
record as being opposed to such discrimina- 
tion.” 

Before their descent on the courthouse, the 
Joneses had sought professional help in 
registering protest. They had told a lawyer 
that they wished to repudiate the covenant 
officially so they would be at peace with 
themselves. He was astonished but cautious, 
murmuring solemn words about “legal com- 
plications,” the title company, and “other 
considerations.” 

At the title company, another attorney 
had raised additional legal objections. A 
third lawyer they consulted spoke darkly 
of the need for getting a writ of mandamus 
and other documents. 

“In fact,” said Mr. Jones, a management 
expert at the Naval Defense Radiological 
Laboratory in San Francisco, “all the lawyers 
made a real production of a simple request, 
as if this were something shocking and un- 
precedented. So, we walked into the court- 
house, paid $2 to a clerk, and gave her a 
signed and sworn statement of our present 
views on racial covenants, to be attached 
to our deed. It was as simple as that.” 

Behind this “simple” act of one American 
couple’s determination to strike a small blow 
at housing discrimination lies the story of 
Mr. Jones’s own life and struggle with 
prejudice. Born in Paducah, Ky., and reared 
in St. Louis, Mo., he accepted segregation 
naturally in his early years. “I just didn’t 
think about it,” he said, “until I grew up 
and saw more of the world and its people.” 
In San Mateo, Mr. and Mrs. Jones soon 
became active in the San Mateo civic unity 
committee which had been wrestling with 
housing discrimination in San Francisco’s 
suburbs. They became increasingly con- 


CINCH IN A PINCH 


A Unitarian woman, chaplain of her 
garden club, recently replaced a Uni- 
tarian minister on an hour’s notice as 
preacher at  Unitarian-Congregational 
union services at Natick, Mass. 

Rev. Arnold Thaw, minister of Unity 
Church in Natick, had been scheduled to 
preach, but was unable to stem bleeding 
after removal of a tooth. Mrs. Donald 
Lunsford, a parishioner, agreed at 8 a.m. 
to preach at the 9 a.m. services. 

Said Mrs. Lunsford: “I was scared at 
first but then I looked out at all the 
friendly faces and I felt good. Really, 
you know, preaching is fun.” 

Said her husband: “I must admit she 
was darn’ good.” 

Said Mr. Thaw: “I’m glad my blood 
takes so long to clot. I think they enjoyed 
her more than they would have me.” 


cerned last year with the ghetto-ization of 
non-whites. 

They live in a lovely, rambling ranch 
home they built in a new and exclusive 
area. Surrounding them are scenic vistas. 
Most nearby homes are in the $25,000- 
$75,000 range. 

“We love our home and like our neigh- 
bors; our house is not for sale,” Mr. Jones 
said. “We want to live here for years. But 
we have to live with ourselves, and unless 
I did something to reject my own housing 
Jcovenant, we would —in principle — be 
party to it forever.” 

Mr. Jones took the first step in the 
spring of 1956. He sent a casual, friendly 
letter to 50 neighbors, introducing himself 
and the subject of restrictive covenants. 

“Baywood Highlands Association could 
make a notable civic contribution if it 
quietly repudiated the present covenant in 
favor simply of allowing the law of normal 
likes and dislikes between individuals to 
assert itself,’ he wrote. “Without wishing 
to appear self-righteous, I ask: ‘Isn’t it 
time we put whatever collective snobbery we 
have on something other than a racial basis?’ 
What do you think?” 

Mr. Jones enclosed a return, stamped 
envelope. It was money wasted. Not one 
neighbor mailed back a reply. One night a 
few phone calls came in, imitating Negro 
dialect. “I’m George Washington Jones,” 
said one caller. “Are you a cousin of mine, 
Jones? Id sure like to come up there and 
live in that fancy neighborhood.” 

But for the most part—stony silence. 
Only a few neighbors raised the subject of 
Mr. Jones’s letter. “Are you planning to sell 
to Negroes or Orientals?” they asked warily. 

Mr. Jones assured them he did not wish 
to sell. “I am a ‘Wasp’ — that’s short for 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestant,” he told them. 
“But we don’t have to affront entire races of 
people to preserve the beauty and character 
of Baywood Highlands. Let us judge poten- 
tial neighbors as individuals, not on their 
skin pigmentation.” 

When his letter fell with a dull thud, Mr. 
Jones — who is active with his wife in the 
Unitarian Church — decided to change their 
own deed. Their succinct rebuke to bigotry, 
on record today in Redwood City, says, in 
part: “We cannot square this covenant 
either with our religious principles or with 
the principles of American citizenship as we 
understand them.” 

Reprinted from The ADL Bulletin by per- 

mission of the Anti-Defamation League, 

B'nai B'rith. 


@ Lt. Col. James Z. Hanner, chaplain at 
Mitchel Air Force Base, New York, and a 
Unitarian, recently was praised by Maj. Gen. 
Charles I. Carpenter, chief of Air Force 
chaplains, for his help in preparation of a 
volume entitled Cultural Leadership for use 
in Air Force instruction. 


@ Rowen Vogel, president of the Liberal 
Religious Youth chapter at the Unitarian 
Church of Fairfield County, Westport, 
Conn., and an Explorer Scout, attended the 
World Jubilee Jamboree for Boy Scouts in 
August near Birmingham, England. 
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BOOKS AND 


IDEAS 


Pretentious and provincial 
Protestantism revealed in series 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. By 
William J. Wolf. THE RENEWAL OF 
MAN. By Alexander Miller. HARDNESS 
OF HEART. By E. La B. Cherbonnier. 
DOING THE TRUTH. By James A. Pike. 
THES PRANGENESS- OF] THE 
CHURCH. By Daniel Jenkins. Christian 
Faith Series. New York: Doubleday. 
$2.95 per volume. 


These five volumes are “devoted to the 
exposition of the meaning of the Christian 
faith,” Reinhold Niebuhr serving as con- 
sulting editor and providing an introductory 
word in which he acknowledges that “the 
present age” is “incredulous toward the 
chief affirmation of this faith.” The liberal 
will readily perceive that the faith here pre- 
sented is oriented towards that sophistica- 
tion of Reformation theology which is mak- 
ing such ravages in theological education 
today under the name of Neo-Orthodoxy. 

In his erudite presentation of man’s knowl- 
edge of God through biblical revelation, 
Professor William J. Wolf affirms with 
characteristic aplomb traditional doctrines 
such as the Atonement, the Resurrection, 
the Ascension, and even the Second Com- 
ing of Christ. In dealing with the person of 
Jesus, he seems to involve himself in con- 
tradiction for on the one hand (page 141), 
he asserts that “any denial of, or indifference 
to, his humanity has been, let us hope, ex- 
pelled forever by the emphasis in modern 
historical scholarship upon the limitations 
of his knowledge, the reality of his tempta- 
tions and struggle with evil, and the human 
structure of his piety.” On the other hand 
(page 92), we are told dogmatically: “Only 
if Jesus is not merely like the God whom he 
describes, but is essentially that God, can 
faith grasp the full depths of his teaching.” 
The repeated attempts of Neo-Orthodox 
theologians to combine these two entirely 
different doctrines, even if buttressed by the 
historical argumentations of church councils, 
modern and ancient, will fail to convince the 
liberal. 

Professors Alexander Miller and E. La B. 
Cherbonnier cover approximately the same 
ground in their vindications of ‘justification 
by faith,” the doctrine of vocation of Luther 
and the careful delineation of the meaning 
of “agape.” Unfortunately, Miller is con- 
vinced that Anders Nygren has given the 
classical statement on this subject, while 
Cherbonnier is equally unyielding in his 
view that the misunderstanding of “agape” 
“has come from the celebrated book by 
Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros,” (page 
50). 

It is encouraging, however, to note the 
vigorous and incisive accents of the social 
gospel in Miller’s work through the actual 
social program he offers on page 118 is very 
modest and does not at all meet the far- 
reaching possibilities envisaged so courage- 
ously by the Very Reverend James A. Pike 
in his sensible, popular discussion of social 
and individual ethics. Incidentally, the bibli- 
cal theology stressed by Miller does not ap- 
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pear to be too puritanical for he delightfully 
affirms (page 54) that “God made the 
world . . . for fun.” 

Cherbonnier seems, in the guise of the 
young scholar who has learned the tech- 
nique of making footnotes, overfond of brief 
quotations to prove theses which require 
much fuller treatment. He condemns most 


philosophers for being determinists and not — 


able to do justice to the doctrine of freedom 
ascribed to Christianity. He does, to be sure, 
make telling points against Calvinism, but 
his ardor leaves few scholars free from his 
acid criticism. Augustine and Pelagius are 
“brothers under the skin” to the despair of 
every theological student who has been 
taught that these two have entirely opposed 
conceptions of human nature! Even Tillich 
is criticized severely no less than three times. 
Whitehead’s definition of religion is attacked, 
forsooth, because “it does not include bibli- 
cal religion” (page 53). 

Daniel Jenkins, a Congregational min- 
ister on the outskirts of London who teaches 
one semester each year at the University 
of Chicago, in his facile and persuasive style 
argues for a most elevated doctrine of the 
church: “The Church claims that it has 
come into being through the action of this 
God in Jesus Christ and that this God con- 
tinues to guide and rule it in His Spirit.” 
He is no obscurantist for he reveals a social 
dynamic in which the believer has “the im- 
pulse to go out and subdue the kingdoms of 
this world to the dominion of God and of 
His Christ,” even though Reinhold Niebuhr 
believes this will never happen right down to 
the end of history. 

Dean Pike is the only author of this series 
who does not make any extravagant claims 
in his defense of Christian ethics. “It is 
frankly an exercise in communication,” and 
he keeps steadily in mind the relevance of 
present day individual and social moral prob- 
lems in an intelligent application of Chris- 
tian values. Perhaps the most appealing 
definition of the Holy Spirit for a liberal is 
his characterization of it as “holy esprit de 
corps.” He seems to echo the great statement 
of Archbishop Temple that God is not pri- 
marily interested in religion (in contradic- 
tion to the other authors of this series) in 
declaring: “But God is interested in having 
men fed, in having swamps drained, in hav- 
ing disease conquered. God is interested in 
finishing His creation with our help.” 

What shall the religious liberal say of 
these volumes in which traditional doctrines 
are reaffirmed as if they had never been 
questioned, in which an impeccable theology 
is assumed to make the church free from 
error, in which parliaments of religion are 
regarded as “fantastic,” in which unique 
claims of salvation are made for the Chris- 
tian religion? It is to be admitted that this is 
a very successful theology today, and it has 
won the assent of almost every professor of 
theology. Every graduate of our theological 
schools is duly indoctrinated in its tradi- 
tional emphases. But while in the ascendant 
today, it will make an eventual separation 
of revealed religion and modern culture 
much more difficult to repair than it has 


been in the past, unless a naturalistic’ lib- 
eralism is reborn from the ashes of this 
theology. One gathers the impression that 
this is a pretentious and provincial Protes- 
tantism. 

ALFRED P. STIERNOTTE 


The Christian religion 


-for today’s living 


THOUGHTS FOR TIMES LIKE THESE. 
By §S. Ralph Harlow. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957. $3. 


This is a book of brief, sermonic conversa- 
tions emphasizing the meaning of the best 
in the Christian religion for personal and 
social living today. The author, S. Ralph 
Harlow, for 30 years a professor of Biblical 
literature at Smith College, is well known for 
his persistent zeal for living out the social 
gospel. 

In “times like these,” it is heartening to 
find an author protesting a renewal of em- 
phasis on theological beliefs and the effort 
to find the basis for “unity of spirit” in “con- 
formity of belief.” According to Dr. Harlow, 
“faith is not believing what you know is not 
so; it is the intellect acting heroically.” 

Dr. Harlows’ emphasis is on the action and 
the heroism. His genius does not lie in his 
ability to express deep theological insights, 
but rather in his accent on the prophetic 
and ethical in the Biblical tradition. 

He points out the incongruity of the 
World’s Council of Churches refusing mem- 
berships to such men as Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, while at the same time some of 
the finest hymns used in a number of the 
Protestant churches have Unitarians as au- 
thors. 

It is well to be reminded through such a 
book as this that all liberals are not within 
the Unitarian Fellowship. 

SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Book about motivations 
of war is unsatisfying 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVES OF 
WAR. By Alix Strachey. New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, Inc. $5. 


The first of the three sections of this book, 
which makes up more than half of the whole, 
is a detailed, clearly illustrated description 
of the unconscious factors of the mind. It 
affords an excellent chance for one to clarify 
his understanding of Freudian terms. (The 
author, whose husband is in charge of edit- 
ing and translating the authoritative edition 
of Freud’s writings, is a convinced Freu- 
dian. ) 

Part two, the shortest section, seems the | 
most full of insights. Here the author re- 
lates the unconscious elements in the in- 
dividual to his life in the group, showing 
how the unconscious attitudes find fullest 
expression in social life, how the group acts 
as a regressive force, and how the sovereign 
state “seems eminently suited to function 
as a regressive group.” 

Part three — recommendations on how to 
end wars — is, as maybe it had to be, the 
most disappointing part. It is full of what 
to do, and empty of how to do it. Mrs. 
Strachey believes that this regressive group, 


the state, is here to stay. She would render 


it harmless by making it democratic and, 
among other things, by making sure that 
“no one who possessed the attributes of 
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" leadership should ever be in a position to 
exercise power.” She also would strengthen 
the church or churches (she wishes it were 
the church, not the churches) to curb the 
authority of the state. 

As for individuals within the state, they 
should be reared in a manner soundly Freu- 
dian (things get fuzzy here) and, as for us 
old folks who missed being brought up 
right, we should all (or almost all) be 
psycho-analyzed. 

Whether one agrees with Mrs. Strachey or 


with Freud, I think that no intelligent per-. 


son can afford to be ignorant of Freudian 
theory. Understanding the workings of the 
unconscious will not in itself bring a peace- 
ful world. But I do not think anyone ever 
will create a lasting peace without such un- 
derstanding. And this book attempts to 
contribute to the cause. 

RALPH C. BAILEY 


Grandeur, heartache liven 
story of Unitarian West 


UNITARIANISM ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. By Arnold Crompton. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $4.50. 


Here in both its grandeur and its heart- 
ache is the story of the beginnings of Pacific 
Coast Unitarianism. This book tells of the 
struggle by isolated religious liberals to 
create, build, and sustain a church on the 
frontier. 

It is not always a happy tale, but it is a 
history with many lessons for Unitarianism 
today. Unitarianism on the Pacific Coast 
will fill adequately for its area _ the 
function that Charles Lyttle’s Freedom 
Moves West fills for midwestern Unitarian- 
ism. 

The first two sections of the book mainly 
cover the San Francisco church. Much of 
this material duplicates the author’s earlier 
book on Thomas Starr King, Apostle of 
Liberty. It is ironic to note that a century 
ago the San Francisco church could not 
find a minister in the denomination willing 
to serve there, for it would be only slight 
exaggeration to say that the situation is 
reversed today. 

The third portion of the book tells how 
the precariously lodged Unitarian movement 
gained its toe-hold in the Pacific Northwest, 
Southern California, and the Bay Area. The 
fourth recounts the organizational pattern 
and zeal which the Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
took to the isolated coast churches, as the 
first full-time denominational official in the 
area. 

The final section brings the history to 
1908, where the book ends. Crompton ev- 
idently agrees with the late Earl Morse 
Wilbur’s dictum that history must be written 
from a vantage point at least 50 years re- 
moved in time. Unfortunately, the omis- 
sion of the last half century robs the 
reader of knowledge about the most dy- 
namic period in Pacific Coast Unitarianism. 

The author’s too infrequent observations 
are sharp and clear. He suggests, for ex- 
ample, that three forces have constantly 
checked Unitarian growth in the West: (1) 
the indifference of transplanted Unitarians, 
who were unconcerned with institutional re- 
ligion; (2) the disposition of converts merely 

to sweep away the past and find no lessons 
in it, and (3) the dominant influence of the 
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sermon in church life to the exclusion of 
other areas of endeavor. 

Crompton also does not hesitate to indict 
denominational leadership in the last cen- 
tury for its callous attitude toward West 
Coast churches. He infers that they often 
used the area as a “dump ground” for 
ministers who could not make the grade in 
the East. This attitude over the years was 
a primary reason for the founding of the 
Starr King School for the Ministry in 1904, 
so that coast churches would have their 
own theological school. 

The chief weakness of the book is the 
rather spotty nature of its historical record, 
no doubt attributable to the paucity of ad- 
equate records. This lack forces the author 
to draw heavily for his material on Charles 
Wendte’s Wider Fellowship, which the Bea- 
con Press published in 1927 (now out of 
print). 

Pacific Coast Unitarians and students of 
the movement everywhere will welcome this 
book to help explain both the successes and 
the failures of liberal religion in this growing 
part of the nation. PETER RAIBLE 


Spirit of Gandhi revealed 
in collection of writings 


THE GANDHI READER. Edited by 
Homer A. Jack. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. $7.50. 


This fine volume has been expertly edited 
by a Unitarian minister with a lifetime in- 
terest in Mahatma Gandhi. 

Homer Jack, since 1948 the minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Evanston, Illinois, 
lived in South Africa from 1893 to 1914 
and there came to know intimately Manilal 
Gandhi, the son of Mahatma Gandhi. In 
India, Dr. Jack has talked to Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Gandhi’s son Devadas Gandhi, and 
other close intimates of the mahatma. 

In his introduction to this book, Dr. Jack 
states his view that Gandhi ranks with 
Schweitzer and Einstein as one of the three 
great men of this age. 

. The largest part of the book consists in 
selections from two autobiographies written 
by Gandhi and selections from the many edi- 
torials and short essays written by Gandhi 
for his weekly newspapers. There are also 
essays and newspaper stories by other promi- 
nent associates of the mahatma. All these 
are very finely arranged in a chronological 
order, so that the effect is one of reading 
a biography of Gandhi as seen through his 
own statements and pronouncements on pub- 
lic events and as seen through the eyes of 
others. Dr. Jack has inserted his own com- 
mentary on events where necessary in order 


‘to keep the reader advised of what some of 


the letters, essays, and documents relate to. 
Here in this book, for example, are many 
of the speeches. of Gandhi, essays on _ his 
ideas about birth control, Hinduism, Christ- 
ianity, labor and capital, the status of 
women. Here also are letters that Gandhi 
wrote to Franklin D. Roosevelt, to Chiang 
Kai-shek, to the Japanese people, to the 
British people, to the Czech people, and to 
his “enemy” (in the political sense), Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, leader of the Moslem 
League, in what is now Pakistan. 
The reader will find it fascinating to read 
how Gandhi argues that non-violent resist- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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New Fiction 
From Beacon. 


AMCS JACKMAN 


by Daniel Doan 


~~ 
Ld 
A deeply human drama as 
w rugged and real as its setting 
id ... the hill country of 
~~) Northern New England. “Told 
with integrity and literary 
authenticity ...a good, 
readable honest book.’”’ 
Henry Beston 


THAT MARRIAGE 
BED OF 


AND OTHE STORES 


by Daniel Curley 


Of these sharply chiseled short 
stories, ten have appeared in 
literary magazines, two are 
new. “‘Saccovanzetti” (the 
first hige de is a little masterpiece 
. you're going to be proud 

” of Curley.’”’ Nelson Algren 


THE APPRENTICS 


by June Hooper 


~ 


A first novel widely acclaimed 

in England. “Its distinction 

lies in its moment-to-moment 
quality, its sensitive apprehension 
of the fine shades . . .”’ Gerald 
Bullett in the Bookman. 

“A highly original talent.” 

.. Daily Telegraph 


THe PATH TO THE 


NeStor SAVERS 


by Italo Calvino 


“. . . an impressionistic view of 
a small boy’s experiences with 
a group of partisans... 
Interesting, well written ... 
tenderly sHoEpas without ever 
being whimsical.” 

— Times Literary wen 


castle "ne SA 


by Michelle Lorraine 


Many try . .. few succeed in 
capturing the magic of childhood 
This novel is “. .. full of 
individual touches which are true 
to the feelings of childhood.” 
— Times Literary Supplement 
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¢ Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. ° 
* Send me: ° 
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Congregational mis- 
sionary for 30 years in 
Angola, he improvised medical 
treatments and preached the 
gospel. But the plow was his 
favorite instrument. He brought 
western know-how to remote in- 
land communities which had 
suffered malnutrition while liv- 
ing on fertile soil . . . Coles 
plowed a straight furrow and 
harvested a thousandfold . . . 
Unfortunately, Coles did not 
live to see his book published. 
But we can be grateful for his 
testament, and for his life.”” — 
Alfred C. Ames, Chicago 
Tribune 


Preacher 
with a Plow 


Samuel B. Coles 
$3.50 HM.Co. 


A noted scientist 
explores a 


RELIGION 
WITHOUT 
REVELATION 


By Julian Huxley 


One of the twentieth century’s most 
eminent and articulate scientists goes 
beyond skepticism to affirm a faith 
that is intellectually credible, morally 
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capable of infinite modification as 
new discoveries are made. The re- 
sult is a classic statement of the reli- 
gion of humanism. 
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ance could have caused Hitler’s armies to 
melt away before the force and power of 
love. Whether non-violent demonstrations 
can even be organized in the face of such 
sheer terror as that displayed by Hitler or 
by the present Russian-backed government 
in Hungary is a question which the reader 
will find interesting to debate. Certainly 
non-violent resistance has never thrived thus 
far in history, as Gandhi was the first to ad- 
mit, in lands where total and brutal terror 
has been exercised against the pacifists. The 
British policy in India toward non-violent 
resistance was very moderate compared to 
that of Hitler or the Russian dictators. 
Readers will also find interesting Gandhi’s 
interview with Margaret Sanger, with Mar- 
garet Sanger in favor of birth control (which 
Nehru has now introduced in India) and 
with Gandhi opposing birth control and 
adopting the position of the Roman Catho- 
lic church that if it is not feasible to have 
children for a time, the answer should be 
self-restraint. It is equally interesting to 
read that Gandhi feels that cow protection 
is the heart and soul of Hinduism, and its 
most noble contribution to the world. It is 
symbolic of all love and peace. Gandhi also 
approves of the caste system, though it 
should be greatly modified, and feels that it 
is good that the choice of a bride for a son 
be limited to a particular group. Gandhi be- 
lieved in idol-worship, arguing that it was 
part of human nature to express religion 
through this symbolism. For Gandhi, happi- 
ness was not to be achieved through modern 
civilization, through industrialization, nor 
through the building of great cities, but 
through renouncing all this and mastering 
the mind and the passions so that love may 
flow forth rather than ambition, frustration, 
and hate. Gandhi advocated a return to the 
primitive ways of life of “our ancestors,” 
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and said that those who want to radically 
change the primitive conditions in the name 
of modern progress are “enemies of the 
country and are sinners.” 

With this strange opposition to all that 
modern man believes, and all that even most 
Indians of today believe, Gandhi reverthe- 
less became the conscience of all India and 
of much of the world. Even his own fol- 
lowers half thought him impractical and 
crazy, and they half thought he was com- 
pletely and fully right. Again and again, as 


'in his “fast to the death” to keep his own 


followers from continuing the terrible 
slaughter of the Moslems in the 1944-47 
period, he was gladly willing to give his life 
to shame men into following the path of 
perfect love. And he succeeded. More than 
any other single factor, Gandhi’s threat to 
fast to death shamed Hindu and Moslem 
alike to stop their fratricidal warfare. Yet 
through it all, Gandhi remained firm in his 
belief that India should remain one country 
and that somehow the Moslems must be 
persuaded not to form the independent na- 
tion of Pakistan. For Pakistan to be estab- 
lished was to Gandhi an evidence that love 
was failing, that two religions could not 
live side by side in one nation. 

On Friday, January 30, 1948, after previ- 
ous unsuccessful attempts to kill him, Gandhi 
was finally assassinated when a Hindu fired 
three bullets into his body at close range 
while Gandhi was at prayer. Thus he, who 
believed that love could conquer in the long 
run even the atomic bomb, was destroyed 
by brutal violence, as was Jesus before him. 

At his death, the whole of India, which 
could not in his life live up to his ideals, 
mourned him bitterly. His philosophy was 
best put by Jawaharlal Nehru: “The in- 
dividual is not our enemy. It is the poison 
within him that we must fight. . . .” 

And again, Nehru said of him, “In the 
ages to come, centuries and maybe millen- 
niums after us, people will think of this gen- 
eration when this man of God trod the 
earth, and will think of us who, however 
small, could also follow his path and prob- 
ably tread on that holy ground where his 
feet had been.” 

HUGH WESTON 


The Revelation receives a good 
translation, but obscurities remain 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION: A New 
Translation of the Apocalypse. By J. B. 
Phillips. New York: Macmillan. $2. 


This translation of The Revelation is writ- — 


ten in clear, easy style, and is as much an 
improvement over the RSV as the RSV is 
over the King James. The improvement, 
however, is in ease of reading, not in terms 
of scholarship or of clearing up the prob- 
lems pertaining to the book. 

The Rev. Mr. Phillips does not clear up 
the obscurities of Revelation because the 
difficulties are not in the words — they are 
in the thoughts of the author. He suggests 
that the obscurities are due to its having 
been written by a man with an ecstatic ex- 
perience, while he had the vision. This is as 
good an explanation as any. 

The translation is good, but it takes more 
than good translation to clear the obscuri- — 
ties of The Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. J. FRANK SCHULMAN 
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BY LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


An alcove at our public library offers 
“Books for Leisure Time Reading.” I 
glanced along the shelves to see what non- 
fiction is thus classified. After all, isn’t most 
of an adult’s reading done during leisure 
hours? [ selected two books. 

(1) Cynthia Bowles’ delightful At Home 
in India (Harper & Brothers Co., 1956). 
Her father, in his enlightening Ambassador’s 
Report (Harper; Bookshelf, May 1954) told 
of the enrollment in the public schools of 
New Delhi of the three children who had 
gone to India with Ambassador and Mrs. 
Chester Bowles and of activities that helped 
to make them feel at home in India. As 
one of these activities, Cynthia spent after- 
school hours in service to hospitalized chil- 
dren. 

Following the early months in the New 
Delhi school, the 16-year-old Cynthia was 
accepted as a student by the university Ra- 
bindranath Tagore had founded, Santinike- 
tan, meaning the abode of peace. Tagore 
had written, “The highest education is that 
which does not merely give us information, 
but makes our life in harmony with exist- 
ence,” and its curriculum was arranged in 
harmony with that idea. Cynthia’s studies 
included embroidery, music, dancing, and 
liberal arts. Indian history — which began 
with 2500 B.C. — she found fascinating. 

When the family left India in the spring 
of 1953, Cynthia remained with friends. 
Before returning to enter Oberlin College in 
the fall of 1953, she visited homes in Kash- 
mir, the Punjab, and many other places, in- 
cluding Amritsar, among the Sikhs. She 
describes their temple and mode of worship: 

We sat for a long time but it seemed 

only a few minutes. I sometimes wish 

that I were now in Amritsar just so I 

could go and sit at the temple for a 

while each night. 

Cynthia’s friend, Kaval, described their 
religion by saying, “We have borrowed 
what we believe to be the good of all re- 
ligions.” The Grand Sahib, the Sikh holy 
book, praises God in the words of religious 
leaders and prophets of many faiths. The 
Sikh greeting is “Sat Siri Akal,” which means 
“truth is immortal.” 

Unwittingly, Miss Bowles tells much 
about herself while describing her life 
among the people of India. She well might 
be hailed as an honorary member of Liberal 
Religious Youth. All in the LRY age group 
could, with profit, find enough leisure time 
to read this inspiring book. Adults will en- 
joy it too. 

(2) Eve Among the Puritans, by Eleanor 
Ellis Perkins (Houghton-Mifflin, 1956) is a 
biography of the author’s mother, Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, in terms of a rigidly old- 
fashioned Puritan background which in- 
cluded a strong bias against Unitarianism. 
Readers of a certain age group no doubt will 
recall Mrs. Perkins as author of a long 
series (1890-1935) of illustrated “twin” 
stories for children, beginning with The 
Dutch Twins. 

The youthful concept that it was wicked 
to be a Unitarian was upsetting to the young 
Puritan when she went to Boston from her 


midwestern home to attend art school. She 
met relatives whom she liked better than 
any she had known before, she wrote home, 
but, oh dear, they were Unitarians and it 
troubled her conscience that she should like 
them so much, and that they were not at 
all wicked. 

Eventually came Dwight Perkins, a Chi- 
cago youth of 19, student at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. I found Dwight 
Perkins much more interesting than Lucy 
Fitch and wished the author had told us 
more about her father of the later years. 
She tells only that he became a well-known 
Chicago architect as well as the husband of 
Lucy. 

The crux of the story is that the young 
man was a Unitarian. He had been reared 
in Chicago’s All Souls Church when Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones was its minister. Dwight not 
only knew why he was a Unitarian, but he 
could tell why. I wish that all our young 
people, as well as adults, would read the 
exchange of letters setting forth the re- 
ligious problem. 

Here is one of the ideas he explained so 
patiently to the girl who couldn’t get it 
through her head that he didn’t require that 
she should believe exactly as he believed. 
Whereas the beliefs of the orthodox are 
formulated by others and they have fellow 
believers, he wrote, “Therein lies the prin- 
ciple difference. The Unitarian does not 
have fellow believers... . He does not 
find similarity of convictions necessary, al- 
though . . . he rejoices when he does find 
them. What he yearns for is fellow livers, 
fellow lovers, fellow doers. . . .” 

Still perplexed, Lucy wrote for advice to 
an old family friend, Dr. Albert W. Hitch- 
cock of Yale Theological Seminary. His 
reply is given in full in the book, and is one 
of its gems; a classic for our records. After 
a full presentation of his views, he added 
that he supposed that “many churches and 
more ministers would refuse church mem- 
bership to such a Christian [of Unitarian 
beliefs which he had analyzed] although 
fewer today than last year, and still fewer 
tomorrow.” 

“The teaching of Christ and the keynote 
of his character is love,” he wrote. “Your 
query, whether one believing Christ to be 
entirely human and doubting his bodily res- 
urrection can be called a Christian, is not 
for me to say. If it were, I would not hes- 
itate to answer, ‘Yes! Yes! Yes!’ ... I could 
not refuse to join hands with anyone who 
saw in Jesus only the perfect man. . . . We 
need seek in the Bible an account of things 
spiritual and no more. . . .” 

I selected Pagan Spain by Richard Wright 
(Harper, 1956) from among books recently 
acquired. It is easy, entertaining reading, 
though often unpleasant. I would place it 
among essential books for anyone interested 
in today’s world and today’s Spain, a church- 
state dictatorship where there is no freedom 
for those who do not conform, except to 
enjoy poverty and persecution. 

Wright, as an American Negro, was able 
to meet and become friendly with more of 
the people than would confide in others. 
Quite by chance he saw and procured a 


copy of the Phalange Catechism for teen- 
aged youth; truly an eye-opener, for therein 
one learns that the Spanish church-state 
dictatorship has ideas of world domination. 

You might well read Protestant and Cath- 
olic (Beacon Press, $6), Kenneth Wilson 
Underwood’s study of religious and social 
interaction in one Massachusetts industrial 
city — Holyoke — where Roman Catholics 
now outnumber Protestants so substantially 
as to serve as a Ph.D. research project for 
the author. 

The study illustrates what can happen to 
such a community. It is thoroughly non- 
partisan, so to speak, made at the request of 
the community, and its findings are as valu- 
able thought material for enlightened Ro- 
man Catholic citizens as for the rest of us, 
for surely they consider loyalty to the free 
ideas of th's country as a paramount condi- 
tion of United States citizenship. 

In these two books you'll find a parallel 
between the attitude of the hierarchy toward 
Protestantism in Holyoke and that in Spain, 
where Protestantism is suppressed and 
Protestants are not even permitted to teach 
the Bible. Their aim, so states the Catechism 
on Protestantism (1950), “is nothing else 
but the destruction of society.” 

When Richard Wright drove into Spain 
he wondered why armed guards stood at 
both ends of every bridge and at every ap- 
proach, or rather exit. He learned why from 
the people. So many long to be free from 
the church-state despotism that the guards 
are there to see that none escape to free- 
dom. That explains why the Unitarian 
Service Committee project in behalf of the 
Spanish refugees no longer has young people 
to whom to minister. 

Beacon Press promises for early December 
Lawrence Fernsworth’s book Spain’s Strug- 
gle for Freedom. The author believes the 
present phase is one of “transition toward 
a more durable era of freedom which must 
inevitably come.” His is a report to which 
to look forward and to be compared with 
that of Richard Wright’s Pagan Spain. 
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antagonize someone, is another. A church 
may be founded and grow strong on the 
first, but it must perish miserably on the 
other. 

As to the gentleman who reputedly rose 
to say he did not believe in Jesus Christ and 
did not want Him in the church, he is of 
course entitled to his own opinions; but I 
wonder why he feels that he belongs in any 
church. He would probably find many 
sharing his opinions in any community out- 
side, where he would be quite unembarrassed 
by the essentially spiritual nature of re- 
ligion. 

I have always felt that the Unitarian re- 
ligion was the only one deeply satisfying to 
a rational mind, believing in its own personal 
and spiritual responsibility, which yet ac- 
knowledged the spiritual basis on which a 
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religion must stand. If, however, the Uni- 
tarian church has not the courage to stand 
up for its beliefs against the blasts of dis- 
belief now blowing around the world, and 
wishes to constitute itself a vague debating 
society, ignoring the whole basis of Christian 
leadership, then I shall have to resign from 
the Unitarian church and let the heathen 
they are afraid to offend take it over. — 
FRANCES MINTURN HOWARD, Boston, Mass. 


Change in name pleases 
Canadian congregation 


To the Register: 

Our congregation (the Don Heights Uni- 
tarian Congregation) wishes to express its 
satisfaction with regard to the recent change 
in the name of our denominational publica- 
tion. Though we are well aware of Unitar- 
ianism’s historic roots ins Christianity, the 
continuing growth of liberal religion in the 
direction of inclusiveness and the lessen- 
ing of exclusive dependence on the Christian 
position have made such an alteration in 
the name of the magazine, reflecting as it 
does the denominational rather than the 
historical nature of our emphasis, a desirable 
thing. 

We would not cut ourselves off from our 
liberal brethren in the Christian churches, 
especially since so many of them have 
reached and passed the position which was 
Unitarianism a century and more ago, but 
we would avoid an exclusive identification 
with their orthodox position. 

It was embarrassing to have to explain in 
our newsletter every time the Register was 
mentioned that it was “our denominational 
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magazine.” Its presence on our literature 
table was as much of a puzzle to visitors as 
the presence of the Christian Century would 
have been — “good magazine all right, but 


why is it on a Unitarian literature table?” 


Enclosed please find eight new subscrip- 
tions to the Unitarian Register. — J..CHIDSEY, 
Toronto, Ont. 


‘Many find League’s 


advertising dignified 
To the Register: 

Your mid-summer correspondent, Mr. 
Theodore Peters, might revise his opinion 
about the “cheapness” of advertising if he 
would visit the offices of the Laymen’s 
League. He is herewith cordially invited to 
do so, and to read any or all of the hundreds 
of letters received from men and women who 
found our Unitarian advertising both digni- 
fied and enlightening. 

Individual Unitarian churches have been 
buying space for their message for many 
years, using local newspapers. The League 
merely went a step further by appealing to 
magazine readers, and has had especially 
good results in small or isolated communities 
where there is neither church nor fellowship. 

Mr. Peters should not blame the American 
Unitarian Association, or “our group” as 
he calls it. The Laymen’s League is an 
autonomous body, rather prone, over the 
past 40 years, to tackle various pioneer jobs. 
In this case the League found the money 
and provided the technical skills; the AUA 
— churches, fellowships and the Church of 
the Larger Fellowship — has gained several 
hundred new members. So far, we have had 
no complaints about either quantity or 
quality. 

We should welcome expressions pro and 
con. A favorable one might well be ac- 
companied by a small cash contribution to 
ensure continuance of the project; a critical 
one should be sufficiently constructive to 
make the League Council consider a change 
of tactics. But I don’t think that it is realistic, 
in 1957, to ask us to do no more than “make 
converts by deeds and personal example.” 
There are, there always have been, plenty 
of fine citizens and noble souls in house- 
holds of faith other than our own. It 
would be rather presumptuous to believe that 
our light. always shines brighter than theirs. 
—H. TALBOT PEARSON, Executive Director, 
Laymen’s League, Boston, Mass. 


Liberals grow apathetic 
toward plight of Negro? 
To the Register: 

To accept a fact or condition as being 
natural is the first step toward apathy. Is 
it a latent fact that many liberals are ap- 
proximating this first step? Is there a dan- 
ger that liberals are becoming conditioned 
to, and accepting, the plight of the op- 
pressed Negro in the South? 

Yes, liberals are registering their protests 
against white chauvinism, but are their pro- 
tests motivated by a desire passively to 
sever the inherent insistence of conscience? 

It is a great humanitarian gesture for lib- 
erals to offer active material aid to the 
wretched oppressed refugees of communism, 
but to tolerate undemocratic conditions in 
our own republic may suggest dubious mo- 
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tives. Are liberals stimulated to help Com- 
-munist refugees because they deplore op- 
pression and injustice, or are they motivated 
by a desire to slander the Communist world? 

If liberals deplore universal oppression 
and man’s injustice to man, why is the 
plight of the southern Negro not half so 
provocative as the oppression of com- 
munism? Perhaps, due to the time element 
relative to the oppression of the Negro, 
liberals have learned to live with this re- 
pulsive stigma on the world community of 
humanitarians. 

Here in this social jungle that we call the 
South, democracy is a farce. Mayhem and 
brutality is a tribal ritual. The toll of the 
Negro refugees and displaced persons is on 
the increase. When Negroes flee oppression 
in the South, some of the same communities 
and industrial concerns of the North that 
are sponsors of foreign refugee programs 
refuse to offer employment, aid, and com- 
fort to the wretched Negro. 

As a Negro Unitarian in the South, I 
wonder if white liberals are developing a 
complacent attitude toward the suffering 
Negro. A naturalistic attitude in any di- 
rection is the first step toward apathy, and 
apathy is the arch enemy of progress. — 
ROBERT F. WILLIAMS, Monroe, N. C. 


Fight against segregation 
through humor needs support 


To the Register: 

Down in Mississippi, in a town with the 
improbable name of Petal, there’s a news- 
paper editor who is, to put it mildly, not 
in sympathy with the prevalent Southern 
attitude toward segregation. His name is 
P. D. East and he publishes The Petal Paper. 

His editorial policy isn’t popular in his 
home town and environs and he’s feeling 
the pinch of economic reprisal; subscriptions 
are off and advertising dollars are hard to 
come by. 

East is fighting the Citizens Councils with 
a weapon they don’t know how to cope 
with: humor. As a result, I understand 
from a recent issue of The Reporter, the 
Citizens Council which “serves” Petal hasn’t 
been able to get off the ground. 

A number of us here in Charleston have 
subscribed to The Petal Paper to help him 
out, morally and economically. The price is 
*$3 a year. Perhaps there might be other 
Unitarians who would be interested in doing 
likewise. MARY CHILTON CHAPMAN, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Dare Unitarians attack 
other religious groups? 


To the Register: 

I have returned from an inspiring three 
days at the Poconos Conference on Religious 
Education. Our closing speaker gave a mean- 
ingful talk . . . however, one part of his 
talk disturbed me very much. He warned 
against Catholicism, Judaism, and Protes- 
tantism as threats to liberalism. He made 
an especially strong statement against the 
Catholics for their organized and determined 
efforts to tie church and state. 

More and more Unitarian writers and 


_ speakers are attacking the Catholics and 
other religious groups for what they con- 


sider as threats to our freedom. 
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We Unitarians pride ourselves on our 
efforts to protect and extend human free- 
dom and dignity. We say we respect the 
views of others and that we have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the right of others 
to hold views which differ from our own. 
One of the central themes of Unitarianism is 
that it is a unifying force. How, then, can 
we as Unitarians purposefully set ourselves 
off from our non-Unitarian friends and 
neighbors with our “anti” writings and 
speeches directed against some of the larg- 
est religious groups in the world? 

I believe we must work constantly all 
through our lives to preserve our freedoms 
and to ensure that state and church shall 
remain separated. But let us do it by judg- 
ing each individual on his own merits. 

Judging each individual on his own merits 
is easy to say but extremely difficult to 
practice —not impossible, only very dif- 
ficult. 

I do not think we can charge entire re- 
ligious bodies with the destruction of our 
freedoms, no matter how well founded or 
documented such charges may be, and pre- 
serve a tolerant society and raise tolerant 
children. I believe such charges deepen 
divisions and create ever-widening pools of 
anti-this and anti-that. I believe we must 
unremittingly denounce the individuals who 
threaten our freedoms but never the re- 
ligious institutions they are part of... . 
NEILS T. ANDERSEN, Kearney, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


POSITION WANTED: Organist-choir director, music mas- 
ter, experienced, good references, full or part time with 


teaching privileges. Write Box N, c/o Unitarian Register. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE, desirous of working together as a 
team ministry in religious education, desire position in 
liberal church, either full-time or part-time. Would con- 
sider part-time position that provided opportunity for 
graduate work in religious education. Both with some 
Write 


experience. B. D. and A. B. degrees respectively. 
Box M, c/o Unitarian Register. 
The Meadville Theological School 


(Unitarian) with which is associated 
Lombard (Universalist) is dedicated 
primarily to the education of ministers 
for these liberal churches. To this end 
B.D., M.A., and Ph.D. programs are 
offered. A year of supervised in-service 
training is central in its B.D. program, 
which thus uniquely combines aca- 
demic work with practical experience. 


Meadville’s faculty is the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago. Students at Meadville are 
graduate students of the university, 
and have all the privileges of that 
status. 


For information about the courses 
of study, costs, financial aid, housing 
etc., write to: 


President Sidney E. Mead 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


KING’S CHAPEL, founded in 1686. Rev. Joseph Barth, 
Minister. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister Emeritus. Sunday 
Serdbe, 11 A.M. Open daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are 
welcome, : 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, 
opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, 
D.D., Minister; Rev. Arthur Tripp, Associate Minister; 
Mrs. Talbot Pearson, Director of Religious Education. Sun- 
day Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult 
Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age 
and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program; 
Vesper Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15, 7:45. 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir-~ 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


VESTMENTS * HANGINGS 

ES STOLES + EMBROIDERIES 
pee Communion Sets « Altar Ap- 
pointments-AltarBrassGoods 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Vational 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. « 


CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counseling, educational and community 

leadership. 


For information and catalogue write 
Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


Interested in History 
and Social Science? 


THE GERMAN 
IDEAcf FREEDOM 


by LEONARD KRIEGER 


A brilliant and cogent 
analysis of an explosive 
combination of an 
individualized society 
and authoritarian 


politics, 
Marxism-Leninism 
as a Philosophical 
Creed by H. B. ACTON 

Lively, lucid and exciting enough to hold 
the non-specialist, this systematic study of 
the philosophical views of Marx, Lenin and 


Stalin isa thorough, authoritative, incisive 
and original piece of scholarship. 
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FOR SALE 


UPJOHN PULPIT 
NINETY PEWS 


from the historic Second Church in 
Salem, Mass., the congregation of 
which has merged with that of the 
First Congregational Society in 
Salem. 


@ The Second Church edifice was 
built in 1845 — Richard Upjohn 
was the architect and designed the 
pulpit. The raredos is 34 feet high 
and 9 feet wide. The pulpit is 8 
feet high and 8 feet wide. The 
stairs rising to the pulpit have a 
spread of 20 feet, with 7 risers. 


@ The pews are about 8 feet long, 
and have pine backs and seats with 
cushions. Each has a mahogany cap 
on the back of the seat and mahog- 
any ends to match the pulpit. 


For further information, prices, 
write or telephone 


Lawrence Purtell 


6 OLIVER STREET 
SALEM, MASS. 


Phone PI 4-2940 


Editorial 
(Continued from page 3) 

obnoxious: of the proposed civil rights, but 
it carries the means by which a people can 
win their other rights. It also should re- 
move from the political atmosphere one 
nauseaus poison, namely race-baiting, be- 
cause race-baiting does not pay where Ne- 
groes are voters. 

There is another ray of hope, a philo- 
sophic ray shed by another book, The 
Strange Career of Jim Crowe. The author, 
C. Vann Woodward, challenges the paralyz- 
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It’s not too soon 
to think about 
Christmas ! 
Here we have 

the widest assortment 
of the Scriptures 
including a number 
of 


items just published 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Bible Society 


41 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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A New Kind of Children’s Book! 


POEMS to GROW on 


Edited by JEAN THOMPSON 
Designed and Illustrated 
by GOBIN STAIR 


For Children three 
to eight. In this 
book it is the child 
who does the ob- 
serving, not the 
adult suggesting 
that the child ob- 
serve. That’s why 
it’s different. De- 
sign, typography, 
illustrations, and 
verse — al] from 
the child’s point 
of view. 
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ing assumption that southern customs are 
immutable. Actually, the present apartheid, 
or racism supported by law, is a 20th cen- 
tury monstrosity. The Redeemers, who took 
over after the hated Reconstruction days, 
did not attempt this sort of thing. They 
even courted the Negro vote, and the Ne- 
groes continued to vote in large numbers 


_until the close of the century. 


At that time a complex of factors, sparked 
by fear of a Populist union of Negroes 
and poor whites, changed: the trend and 
fanned into flame deep, smoldering prej- 
udices. Then came the systematic disen- 
franchisement of the Negro and a series 
of segregation laws. Law itself was ar- 
rayed on the side of bigotry. 

But the bright side of the story is that 
the. South has changed its customs in the 
past. In mid-20th century it again may 
live up to its best spokesmen, America’s 
greatest champions of civil rights, George 
Mason, Thomas Jefferson, and James Mad- 
ison. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


Prejudice — a hazard 
(Continued from page 8) 


Every day that segregation continues, our 
children’s feeling and thinking are con- 
taminated with the germs of this profoundly 
anti-democratic “fact of life.” Yet we find 
varied voices urging us to “go slow.” I can- 
not agree. 

Psychological studies show that integra- 
tion has been most effective where it has 
been carried out promptly, firmly, unequi- 
vocally. When soldiers were asked to ex- 
press their feelings about a proposal to in- 
tegrate the armed forces, the great ma- 
jority of whites and a considerable propor- 
tion of Negroes expressed their opposition. 
However, when integration was introduced 
as a matter of routine official procedure, 
there was no resistance or opposition. It 
was anticipated by many that integration in 
the armed forces would bring new problems 
and racial friction. In practice, however, 
it decreased friction and enhanced the effi- 
ciency of the individual soldier. 

Gradualism makes for more obstacles, 
incidents, and eventually violence. It is 
interpreted by both the opponents and the 
proponents of integration as fearfulness and 
uncertainty as to the correctness of the step. 
It discourages the proponents, and it en- 
courages the bigots to feel that mob action 
will effect indefinite delays. On a deeper 
level, it means that the authorities entrusted 
with the task are themselves biased, that 
they lack the emotional conviction that it 
is possible and necessary for people of all 
races and groups to live, work, and study 
together, so that they can really know each 
other as human beings. 


If failures and disasters occur in the 


course of desegregation, they will be the 
result of our own lack of conviction, our 
own hesitation and faint-heartedness. And 
they will harm not only those directly in- 
volved but all members of every community. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $6.75 up 
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A Unitarian in Washington 
(Continued from page 4) 
high dam on the Snake River at the Idaho- 
Oregon border. The vote, 45 to 38, was a 
Democratic win, only 5 Republicans vot- 
ing with them; this reversed the 51-41 vote 
of last year which defeated the measure. But 
Senate pleasure in the passage of the public 
power bill was short-lived; the House In- 
terior Committee defeated a similar bill 16 
to 14, two Democrats joining 14 Republicans 
to oppose it. The Senate bill will come be- 
fore the House committee next February and 
the fight will be fought all over again. 


Ogden Nash says it best: 


“T think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
Ill never see a tree at all.” 


When President Eisenhower was queried 
in a press conference, he said, “While I am 
against these billboards that mar our scenery, 
I don’t know what I can do about it.” Then 
the New York Times editorially told him: 
“Make it clear to friends in House and 
Senate that you are not fooled by the smoke 
screen of ‘states rights,’ not daunted by the 
power of the billboard lobby.” 

The bill, confronted by an immense op- 
position lobby, is still resting comfortably 
In committee. 


Home rule bills bottled up 


Home rule for the District of Columbia 
has been bottled up in the District Com- 
mittee of the House. One reason for no 
action was a difference in party bills —a 
poor excuse for a bill so long overdue. 

At least one progress report can be made; 
the bill for statehood for Alaska has been 
reported out of both House and Senate 
committees and will come up for a vote in 
early 1958. Statehood for Hawaii progressed 
also; the bill is still in the House committee 
but it has been reported out by the Senate. 

Much needed changes in the minimum 
wage law languished after hearings in the 
Senate committee; the House kas not held 
hearings. 

A much-diluted Housing bill was passed; 
it elated the builders much more than the 
prospective residents. Only 350 million dol- 
lars was appropriated for slum clearance 
‘and urban renewal, and a mere 100 million 
for codperative housing, but down pay- 
ments and interest rates on FHA mortgages 
were cut. It appears that the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the FHA are running in op- 
posite directions. 

The mutual security program and foreign 
aid funds have been so slashed from the 
President’s original modest requests that our 
friends abroad have reason to wonder if 
they still are our friends. 

The disarmament talks that went on and 
on in London did much good in alerting 
the world to the desperate need for positive 
acts of good faith. But the acts have yet 
to be taken. 


Do diplomats do homework? 


Do you pay your campaign contributions 
and take your choice —of diplomatic ap- 


_ pointments? The party in power always 


says “no.” But was it merely a coincidence 
that Maxwell H. Gluck was appointed am- 
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bassador to Ceylon after dropping $30,000 
into the Republican campaign hat? Of 
course, he couldn’t remember the name of 
Ceylon’s prime minister or spell Nehru’s 
first name, but even ambassadors can learn 
by doing their homework diligently. 

But do non-career diplomats ever do their 
homework? Some disquieting statistics on 
that point have popped up in Washington. 
Of 26 ambassadors (non-career) in 1955-56, 
twelve were off duty more than 100 work- 
ing days. In contrast, of 42 career men, 
only four took more than 100 days off. The 
average was 44 days as compared with an 
average of 108 holidays for the political 
appointees. Top holiday man is the chief 
of protocol, formerly ambassador to Lux- 
embourg; he took 264 holidays during his 
two-year appointment — and not for illness. 

This happens to be an exposé of Repub- 
lican sins, but we doubt that the Democrats 
could show a clean bill of health. It can be 


pointed out, however, that it was Candidate 
Eisenhower who protested, “We will call to 
the high offices of the government the best 
men and women, the ablest and most reliable 
in the land.” 

This noisy controversy has pointed up the 
fact that our State Department does not 
have adequate funds to put a poor, able 
man in as ambassador to London, Paris, 
and the other major capitals. In two im- 
portant countries, our ambassadors were 
from $5,000 to $10,000 a year out-of-pocket. 


STRATFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 


Grades 1-8. Each boy’s course of study individ- 
ually planned. Thorough basic instruction. Care- 


ful supervision of health, habits, behavior, 
character growth. Limited military program. 
Water, woodland, and playground sports; work 
activities; crafts; music. Unitarian Chapel. Near 
Philadelphia. Summer camp and school. Strat- 
ford, N. J. William T. Hode, Director 


Looking to your future 


SUNSET HALL 


A Home for the Aged Established 1923 


Sponsored by the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 


Sunset Hall is known as an outstanding home 


for liberal and cultured people and is charac- 


terized by its friendly atmosphere. . 


These qualities have inspired bequests which now warrant 


consideration of enlarging, buying, or building a new resi- 


dence home. 


In our new quarters we intend to maintain the same degree 


of excellence which has distinguished Sunset Hall in the 


past. However, your assistance is needed in helping us to 


determine what facilities older people find desirable. 
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a resident of Sunset Hall? 


Would you be interested in becoming 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE OF SUNSET HALL 


1424 South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, California 


43 The Greeks and the Irrational 
by E. R. Dodds 


44 Time and Western Man 
by Wyndham Lewis 


45 The Great Transformation; the 
Political and Economic Origins of 
Our Time by Karl Polanyi 


46 Scott’s Last Expedition: The Journals 
of Captain R. F. Scott arranged by 


Leonard Huxley. 


47 Posthistoric Man 


by Roderick Seidenberg 


48 Reconstruction in Philosophy 


by John Dewey 


49 Outlines of the History of Dogma 


by Adolf Harnack 


50 Natural Law and The Theory of 


Society (1500-1800) by Otto Gierke 


51 The Intimate Journals of Charles 


$1.95 


$1.45 


$1.45 


$1.95 


$2.75 


$1.25 


Baudelaire. Translated by Christopher 


Isherwood 


Introduction by W. H. Auden; 
illustrated by Charles Baudelaire. 


52 A Century of Hero-Worship 
by Eric Bentley 


$1.60 
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Unitarian horizons 
(Continued from page 5) 

Church similarly represented a broad range 
of denominational bodies when it was or- 
ganized in 1934. What was consummated at 
Cleveland was, therefore, a part of a move- 
ment toward unity that had a long history 
behind it. 

Speaking of the Congregational share in 
this movement, Dr. Frederick L. Fagley 
has said, “There seems little that can halt, 
and nothing that can prevent, its steady con- 
tinuance through the years to come.” And 
for at least one observer of what went on in 
Cleveland, these words appear to be truly 
prophetic. 

In a footnote on the first page of the 
“Basis of Union” (page 109 in the Hand- 
book for the Uniting Synod) there is a 
brief comment on the name of the new 
church that is illuminating. Referring to 
what might seem to some people a tone 
of presumptuousness in the title, “United 
Church of Christ,” it says that “it is hoped 
that the world will soon come to know that 
the churches uniting under this name do 
not pretend to be more than they actually 
are.” 


Way open for more mergers 


Certainly the charge of presumptuousness 
cannot stand; but in these few lines of a 
footnote I think I can detect a note of hope 
that is legitimate. Here in this basic doc- 
ument are the elements that well may lead 
to wider and more inclusive mergers. The 
door is open. 

Cleveland well may be more significant 
for what it foreshadows than for the great 
achievements recorded. The past is prologue. 

The second impression that I brought 
back from Cleveland is very different, and 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister, A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday 
services, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church 
office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Ex- 
ecutive Director. 


Lifting the Bamboo Curtain 


MAQS CHINA 


Economic & Political Survey 
by YGAEL GLUCKSTEIN 


From official Chinese 
Communist publica- 
tions emerges this 
definitive close-up of 
the Mao regime and 
its efforts to modern- 
ize and mold China 
into an industrial and 
military giant at any 
cost. 
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more difficult to describe accurately. Over 
and over again, as I have been thinking 
about my experience there, the words of 
Robert Frost’s farmer-friend have come 
into my mind: “Good fences make good 
neighbors.” 3 

We all share the feeling that wants to 
take walls down, and sometimes walls have 


_outlived their usefulness and should come 


down. But not always. There are differences 
and distinctions that are vital, not to be 
minimized; and there are walls that honest 
men respect, even when they are the best 
of neighbors. Perhaps they are better neigh- 
bors because they respect them. 


Basis of United Church is creedal 


Unmistakably — as plainly as words can 
express it — the basis for the United Church 
of Christ is creedal. “The faith which unites 
us and to which we bear witness,” the Basis 
of Union says, “is that faith in God which 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment set forth, which the ancient Church ex- 
pressed in the ecumenical creeds, to which 
our own spiritual fathers gave utterance in 
the evangelical confessions of the Reform- 
ation, and which we are in duty bound to 
express in the words of our time as God him- 
self gives us light.” 

And then the statement begins: “We 
believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator 
and Sustainer of heaven and earth, and in 
Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord and Saviour, 
who for us and our salvation lived and died 
and rose again and lives for evermore; and 
in the Holy Spirit, who takes of the things of 
Christ and shows them to us, renewing, com- 
forting, and inspiring the souls of men.” 

This is not called a creed, but a “con- 
fession,” “embodying these things most 
surely believed and taught among us.” A 
footnote explains that it is “designed to be 
a testimony, and not a test, of faith.” But 
to a Unitarian, at any rate, it sounds like 
a creed. 


Establishing creed builds a wall 


Clearly, a church has a right to establish 
any creed or statement of faith that it be- 
lieves to be true. But then it has built a wall 
that inevitably shuts out anyone who can- 
not honestly say that he believes that creed. 
The whole basis of our Unitarian move- 
ment is that we will not build such walls, 
and that means that we cannot possibly 
belong to a creedal (or confessional) church. 

We can be neighbors — good neighbors, 
ready to codperate in all sorts of good works, 
fully appreciative of the traditions and spirit- 
ual power of those who constitute the vast 
majority of the Christian household of 
faith, We may wish that our neighbors 
would pull down the walls that they con- 
sider essential. But we cannot pretend that 
the walls are not there. 

I stood with the great congregation on 
the second evening, when its members re- 
peated together the Confession of Faith, but 
my testimony of faith had to be silence. 

Perhaps the day may come when a 
United Church of Christ will come into 
being with no requirements for admission 
except an honest desire to follow, in the 
full light of today’s knowledge and needs, 
the simple teachings of Jesus. But that day 
is far in the future. F.M.E. 
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Freedom without isolation 
(Continued from page 9) 

spring to fuller life, come to flower, bloom, 

scatter its seed and in other seasons spread 

round the earth. 

But freedom, freedom full-flowered is 
more, much more than simply that inner 
freedom of spirit and conscience which keeps 
its integrity stoicly though a society put it 
to death. As Paul Tillich in his study, The 
Courage to Be, has well pointed out, free- 
dom is stilled and stifled which finds itself 
only free to be itself as self. 

All men want to be so free, but they want 
more. We want to be free and belong to and 
with others, even as they are also them- 
selves, in genuineness, uniqueness, under- 
standing, and integrity. We want to be re- 
spected at least, if not cherished, without hav- 
ing to conform to authoritarian social de- 
mands. We want acceptance in society and 
yet we want to say freshly and spontaneously 
who we are and still be accepted. We want 
to belong and still differ if we must. 

Jesus, | think, was trying to speak in this 
direction as long as 2,000 years ago when 
he chided those who loved only people who 
were their friends. 

“Love your enemies!” was his -hard say- 
ing. In other words, understand if you can 
and accept those who differ from you. Now, 
clearly, we speak not about free souls forced 
to pay a high price for freedom by being 
isolated from society; we speak rather of in- 
dividual freedom to be oneself and to be 
accepted in society. 


Free fellowship in 16th century 


So far as I know, the first full-fledged free 
fellowships of human beings in which mem- 
bership was voluntary with a leader selected 
from among the members were formed out 
of the Reformation period in Christianity in 
the 16th century. In 1525 Balthasar Huib- 
maier resigned his priesthood and was called 
and ordained by a Swiss congregation of 
Anabaptists to be their minister. These 
freely-gathered folk argued that “the right, 
the true community compels no one. . . and 
(seeks) to kill no one.” Separated from both 
the state and the established religion of their 
time, they stood squarely for the right of 
free men to their own honest convictions not 
‘outside but within a differing society; for the 
right of a congregation to gather voluntarily 
in the practice of its own faith. They stood 
together and organized inside authoritarian 
Christian society the first really democratic 
communities of which both the Unitarian 
church and the United States of America 
are direct political descendents. 

For the first time in history these early 
liberal churches urged, almost without their 
knowing it, a new invitation: “Come to us, 
all ye who differ, and we will give you free- 
dom to differ and fellowship in addition.” 
No longer the old old old cry: “Believe as 
we believe or be damned!” No, freshly a 
new faith, which has grown in our time into 
faith in a method of social organization, a 
method which in religion we call “congrega- 
tional polity,” and in the state we know as 
political democracy. 

“Come all ye of whatever differing notions 


_ and here find acceptance, here enjoy fellow- 


ship. Here, in this free fellowship is freedom 
to be yourself without alienation; here is 
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freedom to belong with us, however you 
differ from us as individuals.” 

This was and is a new religious faith, so 
new indeed that many of its own present 
members (many of us) try to describe it 
not as it functions to give to all persons 
freedom in fellowship, but rather in old- 
fashioned terms of the specifics of some 
theological or ethical or political difference, 
all of which it actually embraces. 

The liberal church, of which Unitarianism 
is but part, is not and can never be ex- 
clusively a Christian or a non-Christian 
church, a theist or a humanist or an agnostic 
church, a capitalist or a socialist church, a 
supernaturalist or a naturalistic church, an 
upper class or a lower class church, a white 
or black or yellow or red church. A liberal 
church in its basic method of organization 
includes all these and any other ism or class 
or group or person or point of view which 
desires inclusion and which in self-disciplined 
freedom for the good of the group will not 
willfully exclude any other. 

In its aspiration and in principle of forma- 
tion, the free church is an open communion 
in which the basic Protestant religious at- 
titude works in a genuinely catholic way 
not simply to bring about community in 
mechanical terms (which authoritarianism 
does much more efficiently) but to create a 
communion in understanding between per- 
sons in and out of which divine creativity 
may be born and reborn. 

There is one thing in common and one 
thing only that all active members of a lib- 
eral church must believe and practice as a 
way of life. They have a right to be ac- 
cepted in it as they are in faith and doubt, 
in strength and weakness, in rightness and 
wrongness, in speech and action, provided 
that here they also respect every and any 
other person’s right to come in if he choose 
and be his honest, best or worst self with- 
out any attempt by anybody to prevent his 
coming or to excommunicate him after he 
joins. That is to say we agree in action, if 
necessary, to disagree, but in good fellow- 
ship to seek still for understanding, self- 
respect and the respect of others, even if 
we cannot in the short run find total agree- 
ment. 

No man is excommunicated from this 
church except by himself as the will to 
freedom and fellowship dies within him. The 
uniqueness of the liberal church is precisely 
in this fact. Freedom and fellowship are 
organized in it insofar as method can im- 
plement value. They are organized to- 
gether — freedom in fellowship. 

The liberal church, the democratic institu- 
tion, has been criticized and will be crit- 
icized because it does not marshal itself 
quickly to rush into society with potent sal- 
vation, nor does it offer within itself any 
sudden shower of grace. It does offer a way 
of life to its members, exciting, creative, but 
slow-growing to maturity. 

In discussion groups of all sorts, typical 
new ritual of liberal religion, and in coffee 
hours, more and more popular in our 
churches, I have watched and participated in 
the life of a group which was seeking out of 
proximity to find communion. It is in these 
potentials to find a slow-moving grace, After 
twenty years in the ministry I simply testify 
to it. As for the impact on the world which 
free men out of their communion may make, 
I have no clear or sure way of knowing. 


What I do know is this, that a large part 
of our religious concern today, the pattern 
and the quality of it, is ours and in our own 
way will be carried by us into the future 
because of the earnest discussion of a little 
handful of free men, in fellowship around 
a table, at which one of their number served 
them a last supper — and himself. 
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can see but very few have to feel. 
Everybody sees what you appear to 
be, few feel what you are, and those 
few will not dare to oppose themselves 
to the many; .. . and in the actions 
of men, and especially of princes, from 
which there is no appeal, the end 
justifies the means. 


The day after I returned from the con- 
ference, The Christian Century (April 17, 
1957) arrived in the mail. A review article 
by William H. Kirkland set my observations 
in a wider, national context. Let me quote 
him: 

Philip E. Jacob, professor of political 
science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has issued a report entitled 
Changing Values in College. . . . Ac- 
cording to the profile Jacob constructs, 
American college students . . . are un- 
abashedly selfish and expect others to 
be so. However this self-centeredness is 
not of the type long associated with the 
American pioneer spirit; rather, it is 
coupled with an outlook which fully 
accepts the conventions of the contem- 
porary business society as the context 
within which they will realize their per- 
sonal desires. . . . Conformists them- 
selves, these students express an easy- 


going tolerance toward those who 
behave differently. Great store is set 
on ‘social harmony.’ ... Normally 


they express a ‘need for religion,’ but 
they do not expect this religion to guide 
and govern decisions in the secular 
world; such decisions are to be ‘socially 
determined.’ . . . Top priority is given 
to the values of vocational preparation 
and ‘skill in social adjustment’ a col- 
lege education offers. 


The general conclusion of Jacobs is: “Per- 
haps these students are the forerunners of 
a major cultural and ethical revolution, the 
unconscious ushers of an essentially secular 
(though nominally religious), self-oriented 
(though group-conforming) society.” 

In the face of this trend, what can we 
do? First, do not we, ourselves, need to be 
utterly realistic in facing the fact of this 
movement in our own liberal religious col- 
lege youth? Perhaps a portion of the AI- 
liance Diamond Jubilee Fund could be 
wisely used on such research. How can we 
counter this trend unless we know accurately 
what is happening? 

Second, must we not find effective ways 
of attacking the trend on the campus itself? 
I have been told that there is not one full- 
time or part-time minister to Unitarian stu- 
dents in any section of the country. Not at 
Harvard! Not at Yale! Not at Chicago! 
Not yet at Wisconsin — although it is hoped 
soon to have one there. How long can we 
ignore this challenge? Are not the leaders 
of liberal religion to come primarily from 
precisely this group, the college students? 
Can we allow liberal religious Machiavel- 
lianism to grow, unopposed, on the Amer- 
ican campus? 

Third, must there not proceed apace vig- 
orous, substantial, relevant reformulation of 
the enduring essence of authentic liberal re- 
ligion? Does not a major portion of this 
work of reconstruction still await us? What 


BF 


do we stand for now? In what direction 
shall we move to defend and reconstruct 
the cause of liberal religion? What is the 
gist of free faith’s message to disenchanted 
youth, to the Machiavellian liberals on 
campus? 

Our movement, in its creative stages, has 
been a fighting faith which has lined up its 
Nays alongside its Yeas. The time has 


come for-us to gather the crucial liberal af- ~ 


firmations and repudiations and to weave 
them into a relevant contemporary context 
which gives. depth, direction, momentum, 
and propulsive power to modern man. 

Our college students are not the only ones 
to realize that the liberal myth stands under 
need of radical criticism and realistic re- 
construction. And we can draw upon many 
religious liberals of the past and present 


for assistance here: Thomas Jefferson, Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Theodore Parker, Alfred North White- 


head, Earl Morse Wilbur, Frederick May © 


Eliot, James Luther Adams. 

No glowing coals of inspiration will be 
laid upon our lips until we pass anew through 
the fires of thought. What are the enduring 
affirmations of free faith? What do we 
stand for now? 
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